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Comment 

The news of Georg Solti’s appointment as Covent Garden’s new 
musical director from September 1961, has received what is generally 
called ‘a good press’. We hasten to add our words of welcome to 
Mr Solti, and to congratulate Covent Garden on its choice. In this 
country, where opera is still a delicate plant that has to be nurtured, our 
infant company (for thirteen years is not very long in a country’s 
operatic development) needs the firm hand of a musician to guide it; 
and we believe that in Mr Solti we have such a man. 

No one can say that this conductor lacks operatic experience. 
Between 1946 and 1952 Solti rebuilt the depleted Munich State Opera 
into a fine ensemble, giving among other things the first Munich per- 
formances of Mathis der Maler and Die schweigsame Frau, as well as 
fine repertory performances of Mozart, Wagner, Strauss, Verdi and 
Puccini. Since 1952, Solti has been Generalmusikdirektor at Frankfurt, 
where he has extended the repertory, and gathered around him a fine 
company of singers, conductors and producers. The Frankfurt produc- 
tions of Lulu, Wozzeck, the Weill triple bill, Iphigénie en Aulide, La 
Forza del Destino, and many other works, all of which have been 
noticed in our pages, have earned high praise. It has been generally 
agreed that under Solti, with Hans Hartleb as chief producer and Hein 
Heckroth as chief designer, a highly individual style of opera has grown 
up at Frankfurt. That is characteristic of most German houses, but 
quite frankly is something that has not so far been evolved at Covent 
Garden. One does not deny that there have been many individual 
triumphs over the past few years—Don Carlos, Lucia, Elektra, Cavaileria- 
Pagliacci, Rosenkavalier, Jenufa, immediately spring to mind. But these 
productions share little in common: in other words, there is no Covent 
Garden style of opera presentation. Nor, we must hasten to add, does 
there seem to have been any consistent policy on the language question 
or on keeping a balance between the number of leading roles sung by 
guest artists and by members of the permanent company (a glance at 
the statistics for the 1959-60 season on pages 540-541 bears this out). 

We believe that Mr Solti favours both a fair proportion of opera in 
English, and the use and development of British artists. We also know 
that he is eager to plan each season well in advance ; and we hope that 
he is the kind of musical director who will decide to produce a certain 
opera only when the vocal material is available. 

We also understand that Mr Solti is not the kind of musical 
director who wishes to conduct every new production each season ; that 
he is willing to share the work with other conductors; and as he is 
only going to be able to spend rather more then half each season in 
London, we can reasonably hope that both Mr Giulini and Mr Kempe 
will continue their invaluable work at Covent Garden, and that Mr 
Pritchard will conduct one or two works each season. This, coupled with 
Mr Solti’s almost fanatical thoroughness, singlemindedness of purpose, 
and impatience with anything but the first rate, should mark the begin- 
ning of a musical, artistic, and fruitful period in the history of opera 
at Covent Garden. 
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Jean Cocteau’s design for ‘La Voix Humaine’ 


An Introduction to 
Poulenc’s ‘ La Voix Humaine’ 
by Edward Lockspeiser 


A one-act opera for a single character represents a formidable 
challenge —a challenge for the composer, for the singer and for the 
public too. One has to be kept in a state of tip-toe excitement if a 
tour de force of this kind is not to appear manufactured. I think it is 
right to say that Poulenc’s curtain-raiser successfully meets this challenge. 
More than that, it is extremely entertaining. It is not an opera that 
demands any kind of penetrating explanation or analysis. Like Cocteau’s 
play, on which it is based, it makes its full impact on its own merits. 
It holds you almost at the tension of the grand guignol. 

The character is a desperate young woman, jilted by her lover, with 
whom she carries on a seemingly incoherent phone conversation in the 
form of what Cocteau correctly calls a monodialogue. She is in fact 
required to act two parts, that of herself, while she is speaking into the 
phone, and that of her invisible lover whose character is suggested, during 
the silences, by her dumb-show. Whatever may be Cocteau’s limitations 
as a dramatist, he has a wonderfully sure touch in the theatre, and I 
think it will be illuminating to see how he was led to this splendid idea. 


$27 








In the published version of the play Cocteau took his sceptical 
readers into his confidence. First, he says, the author loves to experiment. 
Indeed he does, as we know from his not altogether successful experiment 
with the dinner-jacketed commentator in Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. This 
time, however, he was confident of scoring a bull’s-eye, and his one- 
character play was brought out in Paris at the conservative stronghold 
of the French theatre, the Comédie Francaise. That was thirty years ago 
and it immediately had a fashionable success. La Voix Humaine has 
since been proved to have something more in it than the success of a 
passing fashion. It brings to life the poetry of unlikely places. Revealing 
is what Cocteau says about overheard phone conversations ‘with all the 
strange, deep tones which the voices assume in that instrument, and the 
age-long silences’. 

And there was another motive behind this daring venture. “The 
author has been taxed with having recourse to too many devices in the 
construction of his plays,’ he honestly discloses, ‘and depending too much 
on production for his effects. It was therefore essential to use only the 
simplest means: one act, one room, one character, love, and that banal 
property of modern plays, the telephone.’ Above all he was anxious to 
reach back to the root simplicity of the drama and, by limiting himself 
to this one character (not, he specifies, any particular intelligent or stupid 
woman, but an anonymous woman), to ‘avoid all cleverness, slick 
dialogue and the words used by a woman in love which are as intolerable 
as baby-talk ; in short all that conventional theatre which has insidiously, 
clammily, cankerously invaded the domain of the theatre proper’. 

He had also been accused, he points out, of making too great 
demands upon his actors, of requiring that they should efface themselves 
and submit unquestioningly to the playwright’s will. Very well then, he 
would write a play in which the whole burden was to fall upon the 
actress’s imagination and skill. The text is in itself merely a pretext. It 
is not a play to be read — Cocteau even insisted that it was unreadable. 
The disjointed fragments of conversation come to life only when inter- 
preted. Berthe Bovy, who played La Voix Humaine at the original 
production at the Comédie Frangaise, was thus thrown boldly into 
prominence in this enviable role. In the same way, the dominating 
soprano who is the protagonist in the opera must literally create the part 
in the course of the performance. “L’Opéra c’est moi!’ she may justifiably 
proclaim. 

The curtain goes up on a corner of a woman’s bedroom containing 
a big unmade bed, a low chair and a small table supporting the phone, 
her amorous life-line. Harshly lit, it must resemble the scene of a crime. 
The woman in a long nightdress lies as if murdered. She gets up, makes 
towards the door but pounces on the phone the moment she hears a call. 
‘Hello, hello,’ the recitation starts off in great agitation. ‘No, madame, 
the lines are crossed. Hang up . . . You’re speaking to a private sub- 
scriber ... But why don’t you hang up yourself ... Hello, operator! ... 
No, no this is not Dr Schmidt . . . 0807.” The lover was sure enough 
trying to get through, and from now on the monodialogue is allowed to 
play upon our imagination. “Yes, yes darling ... Last night? Last night 
I went to bed early but I couldn’t sleep and so I took a sleeping tablet . . . 
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Reproduced by permission of Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co. 


Cover of the vocal score of ‘La Voix Humaine’ 
Design by Cocteau 











Denise Duval who created the role 
of ‘Elle’ and who will sing the same 
part in Edinburgh 


No, only one . . . at nine o’clock 
. ve... What! ... Oh yes, 
very much ... Yes, I’m all right 


I've got plenty of courage 
After that? After that I got 
dressed, Marthe came to fetch me 


and I’ve just left her ... Yes, 
you're always right . . . My pink 
dress and my black hat... Yes, 


I'm still wearing it. And where 
have you been, did you stay at 





home? . . . What court case? ... 

Oh yes ... Hello! darling! 

If we're cut off ring me _ back 
¢ straight away .. . Hello! ... Yes 
| : ; I’m here.’ 

) aaa They are several times cut off 


and each time the woman’s anxiety 
increases. She rings his home and speaks to his manservant. ‘Not there? 


. . . He’s not coming back tonight? ... Yes of course . .. How silly 
of me ... Yes. he was ringing me from a restaurant.’ And Jater: 

‘Hello! Ah, darling, there you are . . . we were cut off ... No I was 
expecting you to ring me back ... Someone did ring but when [I lifted 
the receiver there was no answer ... Yes of course ... You're tired? 
. . . It’s sweet of you to ring me ... No!’ The intrigues and the lies 


multiply, but she keeps one aim in view. Trapped in her despair, she 
tries every ruse to allow him to confess his guilt we may imagine that 
he is to be married or has found a new mistress — so that she may be 
left without a mean memory of him. ‘I was only saying that if you were 
deceiving me out of kindness,’ the recitation goes on to spin out, ‘and I 
knew what you were doing, I should only love you all the more ... Of 
course! ... You're crazy! ... I know one must but it’s appalling . . . 
1 should never have the courage ... Yes, we think we’re near each other, 
but then suddenly a whole world comes between us ... I’ve the phone 
wire round my neck ... Your voice is round my neck ... Now 
supposing we were suddenly cut off . . . Oh, my sweet! How could 
you imagine such a thing?’ And as she winds the cord round her neck 
to create an illusion of strangulation she implores her faithless lover to 
abandon her and finally collapses, dropping the receiver on the floor with 
a heavy thud. 

Two problems confront the composer who would set this skilful 
conversation. He must define in the music the play of illusions; and he 
must underline by vocal inflections the significance of each disjointed 
remark. This technique is known by the rather ambiguous term of 
musical prosody. There is a third problem inherent in the nature of the 
skit. Like the author, the composer must refrain from establishing in 
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the piece too rigid an interpretation of his own. If the thing is to come 
off it must do so by allowing the singer the freest possible scope. 

After the success at La Scala of The Carmelites, it was suggested 
to Poulenc that a setting of Cocteau’s La Voix Humaine should prove 
an admirable vehicle for the commanding prima donna of our time, 
Maria Callas. And so, when you come to think of it, it should. The 
trouble was that the parts played by Callas hardly resemble the role, 
imagined by Cocteau, of an ‘anonymous woman’, jilted in love. Callas 
is a tragic not a disillusioned heroine. But the seed had been planted 
in the composer’s mind and the role was accordingly conceived for 
Denise Duval, who had so memorably taken the leading role in The 
Carmelites. It was she who last year gave the work at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique and at the Piccola Scala at Milan and who will also play it at 
the Edinburgh Festival. ; 

The illusions suggested in the orchestral accompaniment are very 
direct and simple but many of them are also very subtle. The phone bell 
rings and we hear a xylophone. A few angry accents on trumpets and 
strings anticipate the quick-fire recitative used to dismiss a bothersome 
intruder. These and other such musical ideas follow with great agility 
and variety. Intentionally, none of them is developed beyond a few bars. 
Any further extension would impede the play of the free associations 
between the singer and her audience. ‘No, no, there you’re wrong,’ she 
purrs into the mouthpiece. ‘It was I who called you; it was a Tuesday, 
Tuesday the 27th —and I can tell you that I know all these dates by 
heart.’ And when for a moment the lover touches upon something that 
manages again to reach her heart, we hear the beginning of a melody, 
tender and affecting, in Poulenc’s best manner: 


Example 1 
Tres calme (indifferent) 


tame.re? Pour ~ quoi? nest vraiment pasla pei-ne.— 


ee el 





Needless to say, there is no big aria nor even anything approaching 
an extended melody throughout the work. During the silences, when 
the singer registers the impact of the lover’s unheard voice, the orchestra 
stops, the transition from music into mime and back again to music 
having been carefully worked out in co-operation with the conductor. 
Only at a few points does the imaginative recitative lead up to a passage 
of lyrical character. One of them, reasonably enough, is the episode 
describing a dream. ‘Last night I wanted to take a sleeping tablet. I 
thought that if I were to take more than one I should sleep better, and 
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that if I took them all I should have no dreams at all and shouldn’t even 
wake up. I should be dead. I swailowed twelve, in a glass of warm 
water ... It was as if I’d been hit by a sledge-hammer. And I had a 
dream. I dreamt the truth. And when I woke up I was so happy because 
it was only a dream.’ Here Poulenc allows himself a truly expansive 
outburst: ‘And when I realized that it was true,’ she goes on, ‘that I was 
alone, that I couldn’t rest my head against yours, I felt I couldn’t live.’ 


(Example 2, opposite). 


These are moving moments, but the true skill and beauty of the 
little score is in the musical prosody. The whole art of setting words to 
music in this fashion is so to point the inflection of the spoken word, and 
so to reproduce the pulse of the lines and the tension behind them as to 
create a musical image of richer meaning. In this particular technique 
Poulenc is a past master. I am not suggesting that this procedure 
represents the whole of his technique of musical prosody. There are 
times, as in the example above, when words are relatively inexpressive, 
when their full meaning can only be imparted by a bold musical design. 
The successful composer using these means is a judicious composer 
knowing when to award supremacy to words or to music. A seemingly 
simple effect such as this, with its agitated repetitions of “God I hope he 
rings me back’, followed by a piece of make-believe nonchalance, shows 
a mind keenly attuned to the inherent music in spoken words: 


Vite et affole 








Example 3 





Mon Dieu, _fait’qu'il redeman -de. Mon Dieu, 











tres calme et las 


fait’ qu'il re.de.man.de. Mon Dieu, fait’ (om sonac) On a.vait coupe. 


Xylo. 4 ~ 


FF 






fait’quil redeman.de. Mon Dieu, fait’qu'il rede.man-de. Mon Dieu, 





Not for nothing did Cocteau, at one time promoter and bon oncle 
of ‘Les Six’, write to his old friend after the first performance of La Voix 
Humaine: “Tu as fixé, mon cher Francis, une fois pour toutes, la fagon 
de dire mon texte.’ There we have it: the way these evasive and 
imaginative lines are to be declaimed by an actress is the way they are 
to be sung by a singer. Which is a measure of Poulenc’s triumph. 





Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine, with Denise Duval as ‘Elle’, will be 
performed at the King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, by the Glyndebourne 
Festival Opera, as part of a triple bill which will also include Wolf- 
Ferrari’s // Segreto di Susanna, and Busoni’s Arlecchino, conducted by 
John Pritchard. The dates of the performances are August 30, September 
ee A 





B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS FOR AUGUST 


7 Euryanthe (West German radio recording). 
14 Die Zauberfléte from Glyndebourne. 
17 Rose et Colas (Monsigny) (French recording). 
26 Orphée (Giuck) (Gramophone records). 
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Salzburg’s New Festspielhaus 
by Joseph Wechsberg 


Traditionally, festival theatres are controversial. Richard Wagner 
had his problems when he built his Festspielhaus in Bayreuth, and 
Herbert von Karajan and Professor Clemens Holzmeister, the architect 
of the new Salzburg Festspielhaus, certainly had their share of worries. 
For years violent arguments have filled Austria’s political arena and its 
newspapers whether or not the new house should be built at a cost of 
almost three and a half million pounds. After all, the opponents said, 
Salzburg already had a Festspielhaus as well as the Felsenreitschule, and 
the money might better be spent on hospitals and schools. 

These arguments are now out-dated; the new house stands ready. 
But there will be new arguments about the Festspielhaus itself which is 
magnificent in its conception and grandeur but often disappointing in 
execution and detail. Everybody agrees that the appearance of the 
historical site had to be preserved when the former Court Riding Stable 
was to be converted into a festival theatre. The older house which will 
henceforth be known as the Kleines Festspielhaus forms a continuous 
facade with the new one, a 230-yard-long building stretching from 
Toscaninihof to Siegmundsplatz. The Felsenreitschule remains unchanged. 
The ‘little’ house will be rebuilt to become a more intimate theatre, and 
the rear rows will be taken out to make room for boxes. Performances 
and concerts will take place in the new and the old house, the Felsenreit- 
schule, the Landestheater and the Residenz. 

The new Festspielhaus looks from the outside as the Court Riding 
Stable appears on old etchings. On top an extra storey had to be added 
to accommodate facilities for air-conditioning, lighting, radio and tele- 
vision. The auditorium is not visible from the street. To create room for 
the stage —the largest stage in the world, 135 feet wide, 120 feet high and 
70 feet deep—a large part of the 160-feet-high Ménchsberg in the rear 
had to be blasted out to a depth of fifty feet. But the scars of the blasts 
are not visible and the landscape looks harmonious. Farther back, 
between the old and the new house, stands a new building which contains 
many workshops. The rehearsal rooms, administration offices and private 
dressing rooms of the artists—bright, cheerful, with showers nearby — 
are installed on the left side. On the other side, overlooking Siegmunds- 
platz, are rooms for the producers and conductors, and Karajan’s 
executive offices. 

The main hall gives an impression of grandeur and conveys the 
mood of Salzburg through the use of stone and wood and marble; a 
floor of red Salzburg marble, marble benches and fountains, pillars of 
local limestone ; large staircases that are panelled and covered with inlaid 
wood. Through the large pink-coloured glass doors you can see all the 
way to the Pferdeschwemme, Fischer von Erlach’s lovely horse pond 
in Siegmundsplatz. Mosaics of horses’ heads in the floor remind you of 
the past of this place. 

There are two large foyers, one at street level for smokers and 
another on top of it for non-smokers. Both are interesting in their lines 
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Opposite: The Auditorium of the New Festspielhaus, Salzburg ; Above: 
The street-level foyer for smokers (formerly the Court Riding Stable) and 
the balcony foyer 











and colours and both are open to criticism regarding the lighting fixtures, 
the steel reliefs of Hoflehner, and other details. There is a third foyer, 
for people in the balcony, which reminds one of a skiing lodge with its 
beams of raw wood. Thick carpets everywhere. 

The auditorium gives a sense of magnificence and at the same time 
conveys a festive spirit. It is not the heavenly spirit of Mozart, though— 
the colours are mixed and modern, the various woods on walls and in the 
ceiling create patterns of unrest. The cone-shaped auditorium is 110 feet 
wide and 90 feet deep. The stalls slope almost as steeply as in Bayreuth 
but there are no stairs. Elderly Mozartians (or even younger Karajanists) 
will feel as if climbing the Grossglockner as they go up, and ladies are 
warned not to wear their highest heels, for there are dangerous traps and 
sudden abysses. When you stand behind the conductor’s place and look 
up, you feel as in an enormous modern cathedral with indirect lights 
from the ceiling and from the side walls. The ‘iron’ curtain is beautiful, 
made of armour-like steel plates that have a weight of 38 tons— powerful 
and mysterious. 

The new house has 2,160 seats (400 more than the ‘little’ one). The 
view is excellent from the 1,300 stalls and the 760 balcony seats, perhaps 
not so perfect from the 100 seats in the nine boxes at the rear of the 
auditorium. The first ten rows of the stalls project into a fore-stage whose 
centre and side sections are flexible. The orchestra pit in the centre has 
ample space for 120 musicians and can be raised and lowered. On both 
sides are movable lamellar walls moving inward about fifteen feet, and 
the size of the proscenium arch can be quickly and noiselessly varied 
during the performance. By inserting special partitions and platforms the 
house can be converted within a few minutes into a concert hall. 

The stage is enormous. In the rear a recess of thirty feet was carved 
out of the mountain to provide space for special projections from the 
back of the stage. Somehow Holzmeister has succeeded in preserving the 
atmosphere of the Felsenreitschule— but this time you will not shiver 
through an entire performance. The Ménchsberg which closes up the 
backstage created some disturbing atmospheric effects, and a ten-foot- 
deep steel structure had to be put up. It stands three feet away from the 
rock, fitting the shape of the flexible, giant cyclorama. The structure 
isolates the backstage and is heated to neutralize the dampness of the 
mountain. And because one large cyclorama wouldn’t be enough, a 
second, smaller one was built for a 55-foot-wide stage which will be 
sufficient in most cases. 

There are five stage lifts, each 75 feet wide and 10 feet deep, and 
new scenery can be brought on stage either from below or from the two 
vast side stages. They are enormous too, each 55 feet wide and 27 feet 
deep. The lighting apparatus is said to be the most modern in the world. 
The technical installation of the stage alone cost almost a million pounds. 
It is a triumph of technique, and Holzmeister’s idea incorporates the 
latest innovations in stage construction and machinery. 

The problem of acoustics, especially critical in such a large hall, has 
been worked out by the experts who did it in the Vienna State Opera — 
Keilholz, Schwaiger, Teubner. Karajan is enthusiastic about the acoustics 
which he calls ‘perfect for Mozart, an intimate sound in spite of the size 
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of the auditorium’. To be sure, loudspeakers have been built into walls 
and ceiling, but perhaps there will be not so much need for them. The 
reverberation time is a little shorter than Vienna’s but no one can be 
really quite sure how it will work out until everybody is there on the 
opening night—the orchestra, the singers, the audience, the lights, the 
special air of expectation. 

Technically the new house seems perfect, a marvel of progress and a 
miracle of our perfection-minded age. Because of the technical problems 
involved, it was decided to open with Rosenkavalier, which doesn’t pose 
too many technical problems. Only the future will show whether the 
producers are able to dominate the technique of the new house instead of 
being dominated by it. The great problem will be not to get caught 
between lighting bridges and stage lifts, between loudspeakers and side- 
stages. Will they be able to give us great art and genuine excitement in 
Salzburg’s new Festspielhaus despite its perfect technique? 


Covent Garden Statistics, 1959-60 


(Figures in brackets indicate the number of appearances 
made during the season) 

Sopranos: Joyce Barker (2), Inge Borkh (3), June Bronhill (2), Joan Carlyle 
(36), Rosanna Carteri (4), Marie Collier (32), Gloria Davy (8), Victoria de los 
Angeles (8), Jenifer Eddy (16), Victoria Elliott (5), Una Hale (11), Joan 
Hammond (4), Sena Jurinac (3), Gladys Kuchta (4), Gerda Lammers (4), Luisa 
Maragliano (3), Martha Médl (3), Aase Nordmo-Loevberg (6), Judith Pierce 
(13), Suzanne Sarroca (1), Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (5), Amy Shuard (29), Jeanette 
Sinclair (16), Hanny Steffek (5), Marion Studholme (5), Joan Sutherland (10), 
Lucille Udovick (3), Astrid Varnay (3), Mary Wells (29), Virginia Zeani (3). 
Mezzo Sopranos: Heather Begg (2), Teresa Berganza (8), Noreen Berry 
(43), Ursula Boese (6), Edith Coates (14), Janet Coster (30), Irene Dalis (3), 
Marina de Gabarain (3), Oralia Dominguez (11), Pauline Darroll (5), Margreta 
Elkins (21), Rita Gorr (4), Marga Hoeffgen (4), Elisabeth Hoengen (7), Grace 
Hoffman (5), Gloria Lane (5), Kerstin Meyer (5), Sylvia Rowlands (5), Constance 
Shacklock (5), Monica Sinclair (7), Marjorie Thomas (6), Hertha Tépper (2), 
Josephine Veasey (30). 
Tenors: Luigi Alva (8), Robert Bowman (46), Jussi Bjoerling (4), Charles 
Craig (12), Leonard del Ferro (2), John Dobson (31), Ronald Dowd (1 part 
perf.), Edgar Evans (32), Richard Holm (2), Hans Hopf (1), Hans Kaart (23), 
Peter Klein (4), John Lanigan (23), Gastone Limarilli (6), William McAlpine 
(9), Kenneth Macdonald (57), Helmuth Melchert (3), Nikola Nikolov (11), 
Raymond Nilsson (8), Arturo Sergi (2), Robert Thomas (3), David Tree (35), 
Dermot Troy (5), André Turp (26), Roberto Turrini (3), Dimiter Uzunov (3), 
Jon Vickers (14), Ramon Vinay (2), Wolfgang Windgassen (4), Erich Witte (2). 
Baritones : David Allen (34), Hugh Beresford (8), Sigurd Bjoerling (2), Geraint 
Evans (26), Tito Gobbi (4), Gwyn Griffiths (5), Hans Hotter (6), Otakar 
Kraus (32), Ronald Lewis (52), James Milligan (4), Rolando Panerai (8), 
James Pease (5), Louis Quilico (8), John Shaw (51), Giuseppe Taddei (6), 
Hermann Uhde (2), Eberhard Waechter (6), Jess Walters (5). 
Basses: Hervey Alan (8), Kurt Boehme (9), Boris Christoff (5), Fernando 
Corena (8), Rhydderch Davies (43), Gottlob Frick (4), David Kelly (31), 
Michael Langdon (41), Pietro Menci (2), Forbes Robinson (41), Joseph 
Rouleau (45), David Ward (5), Ivo Vincd (8). 
Conductors: Bryan Balkwill (40), Edward Downes (36), James Gibson (2), 
Reginald Goodall (6), Carlo Maria Giulini (8), Rudolf Kempe (17). Jaroslav 
Krombholc (5), Franz Konwitschny (7), John Matheson (1), Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli (7), Jean Morel (4), John Pritchard (12), Nello Santi (7), 
Gabriele Santini (3), Georg Solti (5), Heinrich Hollreiser (2). 
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Producers: Ande Anderson, Michael Benthall, Hans Busch, Herbert Graf*, 
John Gielgud, Peter Potter, Giinther Rennert*, Maurice Sarrazin, Heinz 
Tietjen, Margherita Wallmann*, Christopher West, Franco Zeffirelli. 

* The operas produced by Messrs Graf, Rennert and Mme Wallmann were 

rehearsed by Ande Anderson. 

Repertory : 
AIDA (16 perfs.): Hammond/Sarroca/Udovick/Davy, Dominguez/Elkins / 
Lane/Dalis/Hoffman/Gorr; Turrini/Nikolov/Vickers, Shaw/Quilico, Lang- 
don/Kelly/Menci, Rouleau/Robinson; Downes/Kempe; Wallmann. 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA (6 perfs.): Nordmo-Loevberg, Carlyle, 
Dominguez; Limarilli, Waechter, Kelly, Langdon/Rouleau; Kempe; Anderson. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA (8 perfs.): Berganza, Veasey; Alva, Panerai, 
Corena, Vincd, Lewis; Giulini; Sarrazin. 
LA BOHEME (8 perfs.): Carteri/los Angeles, Collier; J. Bjoerling/Turp, 
Shaw, G. Evans/Lewis, Rouleau; Downes; West. 
BORIS GODUNOV (5 perfs.): Shacklock, Coates, Coster, Eddy, Berry; 
—- E. Evans, Lanigan, Macdonald, Rouleau, Kelly, Tree; Krombholc; 
Graf. 
CARMEN (7 perfs.): Carlyle/J. Sinclair, Lane/de Gabarain; Kaart/ Vickers, 
Lewis, Kelly/Robinson; Pritchard /Gibson; Anderson. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (20 perfs.): Shuard/Elliott/Collier, Coates / 
+ 2 ees poe Craig/Turp/Thomas, Kraus/Lewis; Downes/Balkwill; 
Zeffirelli. 
ELEKTRA (4 perfs.): Lammers, Kuchta, Hoengen; E. Evans, Kraus; Kempe; 
Anderson. 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG (2 perfs.): Varnay/Médl, Shuard, Boese; Wind- 
gassen, Uhde, Kraus, Frick; Konwitschny; Potter. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (6 perfs.): Sutherland/Bronhill, Elkins/Berry; 
Turp, Macdonald, E. Evans, Shaw/G. Evans, Rouleau/Langdon; Balkwill; 
Zeffirelli. 
MACBETH (10 perfs.): Shuard, Elliott, Berry; Turp/Lanigan, Dobson, Gobbi/ 
Shaw/Taddei, Rouleau/Robinson; Molinari-Pradelli/Downes; Benthall. 
MANON (4 perfs.): los Angeles, Eddy, Sinclair, Coster; Turp, Shaw, Milligan, 
Rouleau; Morel; Anderson. 
MASTERSINGERS (5 perfs.): Hale, Berry /Veasey; Dowd* /Sergi/ Witte, Troy, 
Pease, G. Evans, Ward, Robinson; Goodall; Tietjen. 

* E. Evans sang Walther in the final scene at the first performance. 
OTELLO (3 perfs.): Maragliano, Veasey; Uzunov, Lanigan, Dobson, Taddei, 
Rouleau; Santini; Anderson. 
PAGLIACCI (20 perfs.): Carlyle/ Wells; Vickers /Kaart/Del Ferro, Macdonald, 
G. Evans/Shaw, Beresford/Allen/Lewis; Balkwill: Zeffirelli. 
PARSIFAL (2 perfs.): Hoffman; Vickers/Hopf, S. Bjoerling, Kraus, Frick, 
Robinson; Hollreiser; Graf. 
RHEINGOLD (2 perfs.): Hale, Boese, Hoeffgen; Holm, Klein, E. Evans, 
Hotter, Kraus, Boehme, Langdon, Kelly; Konwitschny; Potter. 
DER ROSENKAVALIER (5 perfs.): Schwarzkopf, Jurinac/Tépper, Steffek, 
Pierce, M. Sinclair; Boehme, Lewis, Macdonald; Solti; Busch. 
SALOME (3 perfs.): Borkh, Hoengen; Elkins; Melchert, Kraus; Kempe; 
Anderson. 
SIEGFRIED (2 perfs.): Varnay/Médl, J. Sinclair, Hoeffgen; Windgassen, 
Klein, Hotter, Kraus, Langdon; Konwitschny; Potter. 
TALES OF HOFFMANN (5 perfs.): Studholme, Collier, Hale /Wells, Elkins, 
Rowlands; McAlpine, Tree, G. Evans, Langdon, Allen; Adrienne Corri; 
Balkwill; Rennert. 
LA TRAVIATA (9 perfs.): Sutherland/Zeani, Collier; McAlpine/Lanigan, 
Walters /Quilico, Dobson, Robinson, Langdon/ Kelly; Santi /Balkwill. 
THE TROJANS (5 perfs.): Shuard, Carlyle, Meyer, Veasey, Berry; Vickers, 
Lanigan, Macdonald, Shaw, Rouleau, Robinson, Kelly; Diana Wynyard; 
Pritchard / Matheson; Gielgud. 
TURANDOT (3 perfs.): Shuard, Collier; Kaart, Macdonald, Dobson, Lewis, 
Rouleau, Robinson; Pritchard; Anderson. 
DIE WALKURE (2 perfs.): Varnay/Médl, Shuard, Boese; Vinay, Hotter, 
Boehme; Konwitschny/Goodall; Potter. 
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Summer Festivals, 1960 


Glyndebourne 


Opposite: Sesto Bruscantini as Ford, Geraint Evans as Falstaff ; Above: 
Regina Sarfaty as Octavian 





Full reviews of the Glyndebourne and other summer opera festivals 
will appear in the extra number of OPERA, to be published in mid- 
October. There will undoubtedly be a great demand for this issue, which 
is already arousing great interest. Make sure of obtaining your copy by 
ordering it in advance from your newsagent. 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden, The Stockholm Opera. Among the cast changes during 
the short season by the Swedish company at Covent Garden are the following: 
Eva Prytz will sing Amelia in the third and fourth performances of Un Ballo 
in Maschera (August 3 and 6); Elisabeth Séderstrém, and not Kjerstin Dellert, 
will sing the role of Daisi Doody in Aniara. 

Covent Garden. The 1960-61 season will open on October 19 with a new 
production of La Sonnambula (the first at Covent Garden since 1910), with 
Joan Sutherland as Amina and Agostino Lazzari as Elvino. Tullio Serafin 
will conduct. Ernesto Medioli will be the producer and Filippo Sanjust 
the designer. During the early part of the season both Wozzeck 
and Peter Grimes will be revived. The former, which will be conducted by 
John Pritchard, will have Geraint Evans in the title role and Marie Collier 
as Marie; the latter, which will be conducted by Meredith Davis, will have 
Peter Pears in the title role. Britten's new opera, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, will have its London premiére at the beginning of February. Also in 
February comes the long-awaited Fidelio production conducted by Klemperer, 
with Sena Jurinac, Elsie Morison, Jon Vickers, Hans Hotter and Gottlob 
Frick in the principal roles. After the spring tour there will be a further new 
production, Verdi’s Falstaff, which will be conducted by Giulini, produced 
by Visconti, with Geraint Evans in the title role. Another important revival 
during the course of the season will be Gluck’s Orpheus with Norma Procter 
and Elsie Morison. /] Barbiere di Siviglia, with Teresa Berganza as Rosina, 
will be heard again in November; Joan Sutherland will again sing Lucia; and 
Carmen, with Gloria Lane, will be given again, conducted this time by Rudolf 
Kempe. Rosenkavalier, with Michael Langdon as Ochs; Macbeth, with Amy 
Shuard and John Shaw; La Bohéme, with Joan Carlyle as Mimi; and 
performances of Aida, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci will also be heard 
during the first part of the season. 

Sadler’s Wells. The next addition to the operetta repertory will be 
Merrie England, which will open in London on August 10, following a three- 
week provincial tour, and holiday for the company. The principal roles will 
be taken by Joan Stuart, Anna Pollak, Patricia Kern, John Carolan, John 
Hargreaves, and Denis Dowling. Dennis Arundell is the producer, James 
Robertson the conductor, and Peter Rice the designer. 

Colin Davis, who joined Sadler’s Wells Opera Company as a conductor 
eighteen months ago, has been appointed principal conductor of the opera 
company for three years beginning this month. He will open the new season 
on October 5 when he conducts the new production of La Traviata, which will 
be sung by Elizabeth Fretwell, Kenneth Macdonald and Raimund Herincx. 
Frank Hauser will be the producer, and Desmond Heeley the designer. The 
production will be seen in Manchester, Coventry, Bradford and Southampton, 
the four towns which the company will be visiting during September, prior to 
the London season. The tour repertory will also include Cenerentola, Tann- 
hduser, Fledermaus and Tosca. Full plans for the 1960-61 season will be 
announced shortly and will appear in next month’s OPERA. We understand, 
however, that there is every possibility that the season will see productions of 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress and Janacek’s The Cunning Little Vixen. 

Royal Festival Hall, Virtuosi di Roma. This ensemble, whose visit last 
year to London was so successful, is returning on September 27 and 28 to 
repeat the double bill of Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona and Fioravanti’s Le 
Cantatrici Villane (September 27), and to give the first London performance 
for more than a century of Paisiello’s // Barbiere di Siviglia (September 28). 
The singers will include Elena Rizzieri, Graziella Sciutti, ‘Miti’ Truccato 
Pace, Anna Maria Vallin, Juan Oncina, Florindo Andreolli, Sesto Bruscantini. 
Renato Capecchi, Paolo Pedani and Fernando Jacopucci. The conductor will 
be Renato Fasano, and the producer Corrado Pavolini. 

Glyndebourne. Owing to the illness of Sir Thomas Beecham, the per- 
formances of The Magic Flute will now be conducted by Colin Davis. At 
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The Magic Flute performances on August 8 and 10 the role of the Queen 
of Night will be sung by Rae Woodland in place of Margareta Hallin, who 
has to leave England to fulfil previous engagements abroad. 


AMERICA 


New York, Metropolitan. The winner of the 1959-60 Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions was Mary MacKenzie, a mezzo soprano from Del Mar, California, 
who was awarded a Metropolitan contract and a prize of $2,000. Miss 
MacKenzie has already appeared with the Chicago and Dallas Opera 
Companies. 

The new production of Alceste next season will be sung in the English 
translation of John Gutman, produced by Michael Manuel, with choreography 
by Anthony Tudor. Erich Leinsdorf will conduct, and the leading roles will 
be sung by Eileen Farrell, Nicolai Gedda and Walter Cassel. The first per- 
formance will be on December 6. The new production has been made possible 
by a gift from the Fisher Foundation of Marshaltown, Iowa. 

New York. The Manhattan School of Music recently staged a production 
of Les Pécheurs de Perles. Jay Harrison, writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, said that the ‘performance was incredibly good considering the 
circumstances surrounding it’; and then went on to prophesy a future for 
Angelica Lozada who sang Leila. 

Neway Opera Theatre, directed by Patricia Neway, gave the first New 
York performance of Ezra Laderman’s Goodbye to the Clown on May 22. It 
was given as part of a triple bill with Samuel Barber’s A Hand of Bridge, and 
Stanley Hollingsworth’s The Mother. 

Amato Opera Theatre followed up its production of Luisa Miller with the 
American premiére of Verdi’s Un Giorno di Regno on June 18, at the New 
York Town Hall. The work was sung in a new English translation by Robert 
Morris. 

Boston. The harbinger of Boston’s Spring operatic season was the return 
of Rigoletto from a three months’ tour of the United States by the New 
England Opera Theater. Given for one week in January in the Wilbur Theatre 
it had two casts (of which I can report only on one), performing on alternate 
nights, and three conductors for its four acts. Ronald Holgate, who is in his 
early twenties, was not a convincing jester and this marred an otherwise good 
production. Boris Goldovsky, general artistic director, should be credited with 
supplying a pleasing English translation (in coliaboration with Sarah Caldwell) 
and restoring the Duke’s D major aria in the third act. The two conductors 
besides Mr Goldovsky were Karlos Moser and Fredric Popper. 

Cosi fan tutte was the second offering of the New England Opera Theater. 
Mr Goldovsky staged and conducted a thoroughly delightful production. Even 
the English version (by Ruth and Thomas Martin, Boris Goldovsky and Sarah 
Caldwell) was good. John McCollum’s vocal skill as Ferrando was matched 
by excellent dramatic ability. The greatest delight of the evening was the 
Despina of Jeanette Scovotti who sparkled, bounced, sang beautifully and 
acted with verve. Costumes were brilliantly executed by Leo van Witsen, in 
particular Ferrando’s disguise, a long orange coat with mammoth fur collar 
which brought roars of approving laughter from the audience. Sets were of 
fibreglass and aluminium on which were projected the appropriate designs 
from backstage lanterns. Designed by Dr Elemer Nagy these fibreglass flats 
reflected sound into the auditorium such as to make even small voices carry 
easily to the back rows. Mr Goldovsky conducted an under-rehearsed but 
admirable orchestra and his staging combined Bostonian propriety with Broad- 
way gaiety in just the right proportions. 

Two years ago the Opera Group, Inc., gave a superb production of 
La Bohéme in the six-hundred-seat Little Opera House. Subsequently they 
moved to a twelve-hundred-seat theatre, and now they reside in the thirty-four- 
hundred-seat Donnelley Memorial. Artistic director Sarah Caldwell was a 
perfectly capable producer in intimate productions, but the increase in size of 
auditorium brought a decrease in effect. The latest and worst production was 
Carmen. The only credit it deserves is that it was given twice in French and 
once in English, thus allowing Boston opera-goers to hear the language of 
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their choice. Next season we have been promised Otello, La Traviata, La 
Bohéme and Die Fledermaus. William Allin Storrer 

Washington. The short open-air season of opera, presented by the 
company of the New York Opera Festival, general manager Felix Salmaggi, 
included performances of Carmen, Madama Butterfly, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, La Bohéme, Tosca and Aida. Among the artists taking part were 
Mary Curtis-Verna, Irene Kramarich, Rosalia Maresca, Herva Nelli, Claramae 
Turner, Dolores Wilson; Kurt Baum, Jon Crain, Giulio Gari, Calvin Marsh, 
Robert Merrill, Nicola Moscona, Jan Peerce, Rudolf Petrak and Frank 
Valentino. Anton Guadagno was the conductor, and the operas were produced 
by Anthony L. Stivanello and Fausto Bozza. 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires. The operatic season began with a tribute to Alessandro 
Scarlatti from the Chamber Concerts Association who staged // Trionfo dell’ 
Onore with local resources, using the edition of Virgilio Mortari. Ferrucio 
Calusio conducted. 

Teatro Colon began its 1960 season on June 10 with a performance of 
Un Ballo in Maschera. The version offered was the traditional, not the Swedish 
one which the Colon had presented last year during its summer season. The 
success of the performance belonged to the American baritone Cornell McNeil, 
whose singing of ‘Eri tu’ displayed a beautiful voice. Antonietta Stella’s 
Amelia was most disappointing. Her singing lacked both line and style, and 
her acting was apt to be exaggerated; only in the aria ‘Morrd, ma prima in 
grazia’ was she heard to advantage. Giuseppe Campora, reappearing after an 
absence of six years, was the Riccardo. He displayed a more powerful voice, 
but some of its former beauty has now gone. Of the three principals he was 
the only one who was convincing dramatically. Luisa Bartoletti was a trifle 
light-weight for Ulrica, but she sang well; and Alicia Allher was a vocally 
secure if thin-sounding Oscar. Nino Minighetti and Mario Verazzi were the 
reliable Sam and Tom. Ferruccio Calusio conducted a performance that lacked 


A scene from Act 1 of ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ which opened the season 
at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. Giuseppe Campora (centre) as Riccardo 














pathos and was inclined to noise; and the chorus sang roughly. The produc- 
tion by Eito Capobianco, in the 1953 sets by Kautsky, was astonishingly 
conventional for a man who has aroused such controversy by his previous 
productions of ‘traditional’ operas. 

During August the Colon will give the American premiére of Castro’s 
Proserpina y el extranjero, La Forza del Destino (with Brouwenstijn, Labo, 
Protti, Scott, conductor Previtali), and Andrea Chénier (with Udovick, Tucker, 
Sereni, conductor Previtali). Eduardo Arnosi 

Plata. At the capital of the province of Buenos Aires, the Teatro 
Argentino opened its season with a new production of Die Fledermaus, the 
work of Martin Eisler who had also designed his own décors. The opera was 
sung in Spanish, and conducted by J. E. Martini. The Adele of Olga Chelavine 
was particularly admired. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The last performance at the old Staatsoper, in June 1944, before 
it was closed ‘until further notice’ by Goebbels and a few months later bombed 
by the Americans, was Gétterdammerung (under Knappertsbusch) — an ironical 
twist that has puzzled Vienna’s mystic-minded Wagnerians for years. Now, 
sixteen years later, the new Staatsoper again has a new Gétterddmmerung and, 
at last, a complete Ring. The new production, on June 12, was doubtless the 
climax of the entire season and of this year’s Festwochen. It was an impressive 
artistic achievement, though by no means a perfect production, and it was 
completely dominated by Karajan, who produced and conducted, and therefore 
must take the praise — and the blame. 

Musically, Karajan’s Gotterdémmerung is almost perfect. It approaches 
the ideal of brilliant sound, clean playing, strong contrasts, powerful climaxes 
and dramatic interpretation on a heroic basis. Karajan’s scale of expression 
covers a vast territory from lovely lyrical moments to shockingly dramatic 
ones (as during the Trauermarsch) in which the brass was somewhat over- 
powering. Again Karajan kept the orchestra very loud, as in Tristan and 
Walkiire, and sometimes he covered all voices but one—Nilsson’s. In Kara- 
jan’s conception of Musikdrama the emphasis is definitely on the Musik, but I 
will say that the music sounds more beautiful than I’ve ever heard it, including 
at Bayreuth. 

But there are zwei Seelen in Karajan’s breast, the producer’s soul and the 
conductor’s soul, and they are still not reconciled with each other. Karajan 
feels he has to produce his own Wagner because the visual impressions help 
him to gain insight into the music; but, perhaps because he is such an impres- 
sive musician, the shortcomings of the producer sometimes become obvious. 
Admittedly, the Gétterda4mmerung was a better production than any of his 
preceding Ring evenings. Karajan is learning the essentials; he now knows a 
lot about lighting. Preetorius’s sets were an innocuous blend of naturalistic and 
symbolic elements, but compromises are always dangerous on the stage, and 
somehow the designer did not succeed in recreating the poetic beauty of nature 
of which there is so much in the music. In the forest scene I missed the poetry 
of the forest before Siegfried’s assassination; this poetic mood is necessary to 
create contrast with the stark mood after his death, and the elements of poetry 
are all there in the lovely music of the Rhinemaidens. The hall of the 
Gibichungs was compared by a local critic, not quite wrongly, to a particularly 
gloomy crematorium. 

Karajan uses the depth of the Vienna stage effectively and he uses his 
lights well, but sometimes he spoils the effect by trying too hard for too much 
effect. A little less mechanics, one feels, would do much more. The Rhine- 
maidens appear first as the Daring Young Girls on some (invisible) flying 
trapezes; next in the rear of the stage talking to Siegfried; and finally in front, 
below the prompter’s box, down in the waters of the Rhine. Karajan feels 
they ought to be singing directly at the audience, but the laudable effort is 
spoiled by inefficient mechanics, and the effect is rather a comical one. In 
moments of such beautiful music the audience doesn’t want to become aware 
of stage mechanics; personally, I’ve long felt that the first scene in Rheingold 
would be much stronger without the flying ballet girls—with real singers 
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being shown here and there singing in the water, as in Bayreuth. After all, the 
audience have some imagination, so why not let them use it once in a while? 
In the big scene of the second act, which has something of the boundless 
cruelty of Shakespeare, the dramatic effect was marred by the soldiers running 
all over the stage, instead of closing, in a strong double ring, round the 
perjuring protagonists. (A German lady asked me after the second act how 
Richard Wagner could have composed such beautiful music and at the same 
time written about such horrible goings-on on stage, but haven’t we learned in 
the past thirty years something about the German schizophrenia?) But there 
are also some excellent achievements in this production: the love scene in the 
first act, the death of Siegfried followed by a great moment when his body is 
carried away and, towards the end, Briinnhilde’s last scene. Karajan’s produc- 
tions are a little like good claret; they keep working and changing and are 
getting better with age. The preceding Ring evenings are now much better 
than before and the first two acts of Tristan have been vastly improved. In a 
couple of years perhaps we will have a musically and scenically perfect 
Gotterdammerung. 

The heroes of the evening were the Philharmoniker, who played the music 
with incredibly beautiful sound, and since the premiére was on a Sunday (a 
day of no recordings or outside activities) the brass players were not tired, 
and the effect was miraculous; not a false sound from the entire horn section. 
(It was somewhat different two days later.) On the stage Nilsson was the 
undisputed heroine of the evening; she was vocally magnificent, the greatest 
Briinnhilde of my memory. I do not think there was ever one like hers. Perhaps 
Flagstad’s? Mildenburg’s? And there were Windgassen as an extremely con- 
vincing naive-and-strong Siegfried (his best part), Uhde as a suitably weak, 
tortured Gunther, Brouwenstijn as a lovely Gutrune, Pernerstorfer as the dark. 
bad Alberich. Only Frick, somewhat indisposed, didn’t quite live up to this 
cast; usually a vocal phenomenon, he wasn’t too happy in the vocal range of 
Hagen. Excellent the three Norns (Boese, Ludwig, Scheyrer) and the three 
Rhinemaidens (Lipp, Sjéstedt, Réssel-Majdan). The report wouldn’t be com- 
plete without mention of three very beautiful preceding evenings of Rheingold, 
Walkiire and Siegfried, particularly the first scene of Rheingold and the last 
acts of the two other works. Karajan is still a sure-fire topic of excited 
arguments in Vienna— how dull life would be if everybody agreed about the 
Operndirektor — but everybody now agrees (unhappily or enthusiastically) that 
he has conducted perhaps the most beautiful Ring since Mahler. 

Leonie Rysanek made her return to Vienna in two performances of 
Ballo, and as Aida. She looks slimmer, prettier, more Viennese than ever, and 
in some moments her voice sounded mellow and warm and full of emotion, 
with ringing high tones, controlled passion covered with velvet. But between 
these moments there were stretches when she was tired, seemed conscious of 
the mechanics of singing, lost contact with the spirit of the music (and, as a 
result, with her audience); sometimes even the high tones seemed somewhat 
laboured. She was magnificent in the first performance of Ballo, in her duet 
with di Stefano (who gave her considerable support), but before that there 
were some uncomfortable moments for those who admire Miss Rysanek, as I 
do. Again as Aida she had great moments, when I felt that no one can bring 
off certain phrases as she does, but they were followed by unhappy moments 
when she didn’t seem able to pull herself together, vocally speaking. 
The alto department was well taken care of by Misses Simionato (Amneris) 
and Madeira (Ulrica), but the tenor situation went from one crisis to the next. 
since Vickers cancelled as Radames (and before that as Siegmund) and 
di Stefano broke off after the first act of the second Ballo. The Festwochen 
were not a very festive era for the management of the Staatsoper, which was 
shaken by more crises than the Security Council of the United Nations. Dr 
Egon Seefehlner, the Staatsoper’s Hammerskjéld, has announced his departure 
from Vienna to the Stidtische Oper, Berlin—a definite loss for the Vienna 
establishment. 

In Arabella, Fischer-Dieskau sang Mandryka and proved beyond all 
doubt that he is hard to beat in this part, It’s not a matter of the voice, which 
has no timbre and no great beauty, but of intelligence and complete identifica- 
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tion with the part, which he did beautifully except for some over-acting 
towards the end. Miss della Casa looks radiant as Arabella and projects 
herself completely into the most subtle psychological detail until she merges 
into Arabella, but she too does a little too much—too many coy and cute 
movements, too much playing around with her dress and her hands, and, 
especially, too.much activity when others are singing. Miss della Casa doesn’t 
have to do all that; she is good enough without the extra trimmings. Once in 
a while artists should remember that on the stage, as in life, it pays to live— 
and let live. Joseph Wechsberg 


BULGARIA 


Plovdiv. The Narodna Opera is one of Bulgaria’s youngest companies 
and the performance I saw was one of the first accompanied by the recently- 
founded Opera Orchestra. Gergana, by Georgi Atanasov, marks the beginning 
of Bulgarian opera. Composed in 1911, it is based on a poem telling of a 
Bulgarian girl taken by a Turkish Bey whilst drawing water from a spring. 
Moved by her love for her fiancé, he releases her and orders a well to be built 
in her honour. The story ends in tragedy for, according to legend, Gergana’s 
shadow was walled in to build the well and, deprived of it, she died. The main 
interest lies in the choral parts, which were well sung. The solo writing is at 
times slow moving. Bohos Afeyan was the producer and Miss Krasimira 
Magneva conducted. 

Sofia. In the last weeks before the National Opera left for Brussels, Katya 
Popova repeated her recent success in Eugene Onegin. It was her first appear- 
ance as Tatiana in Sofia and in spite of six long intervals, an uninteresting 
Onegin and poor playing by the reserve orchestra, she certainly kept the 
performance alive. Whilst the Opera House was taken over by the Ballet of 
the Bucharest Opera (its first appearance abroad), the Drzhaven Muzikalen 
Teater presented Orphee aux Enfers, Die lustige Witwe, Mamzelle Nitouche 
(full marks for Liliana Kisiova as Denise) and Bulgarian works such as Bal na 
Zhenite (Ladies’ Ball) by Viktor Raichev, who conducted. Composed in the 
style of Benatsky, it is pleasant but too light to sustain an orchestra of fifty. 

In spite of the temporary absence of Dimiter Uzunov and Nikolai 
Gyaurov, both having joined their compatriot Boris Christoff at La Scala, 
Milan, the Sofia Opera is presenting a varied season, including Der fliegende 
Hollander, Manon, Lucia di Lammermoor, Otello, and several Bulgarian 
works. Recent visitors have included Artur Eizen, the Bolshoi bass, as Mefisto 
in Faust and the soprano Bela Rudenko from Kiev as Gilda in Rigoletto and 
Natasha in Prokofiev’s War and Peace. 

The most popular Bulgarian composer is Georgi Atanasov (1881-1931), a 
pupil of Mascagni, whose six operas marked the beginning of Bulgarian 
operatic composition. Probably his best-known work is Tsveta, the story of a 
Christian girl in Turkish-occupied Bulgaria, who was taken into a harem 
against her will and later freed by court action instigated by her fiancé. The final 
scene is by no means bitterly directed against the Turks, for in spite of showing 
the corruption prevalent at the time it also shows the fairness of the Turkish 
court in freeing the girl instead of supporting the Turkish Bey. The music 
reflects the lyricism of Mascagni’s influence but quintuple and septuple rhythms 
are also present. Incidentally, they were ably dealt with by another woman 
conductor, Radosveta Boyadjieva. The main parts were taken by the soprano 
Ratka Konformi, the baritones Boris Hristov (not to be confused with his 
famous namesake) and Nikolai Nozharov and the tenor Minyo Minev. The 
last two were visitors from the small opera company at Stara Zagora. All four 
possessed good lyrical voices and they were well supported by the chorus. 

William Marshall 
CUBA 


Havana. It is pleasant to see how far the local opera has advanced in 
two short years. Only four years ago, two or three annual performances at 
most were offered. Today there is an operatic night nearly every month. For 
this we must be grateful to two men — Paul Csonka, the conductor, and Erik 
Santamaria, the only Cuban producer at all interested in opera. They are 
interested not only in giving opportunities to our singers but in staging operas 
new to Cuba. 549 
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Opera at Havana. Left to right: Erik Santemaria, the stage director, 
Ana Menendez as Fanny (La Cambiale di Matrimonic), Marie Teresa 
Carrillo as Rita (Dinizetti), Paul Csonka, the conductor 


Their first production was Amelia goes to the Ball, and they have con- 
tinued with Le Portrait de Manon, Il Tabarro, Blacher’s Romeo and Juliet, 
La Cambiale di Matrimonio, Rita, Tke Old Maid and the Thief and Le Pauvre 
Matelot. Revivals included L’Oca del Cairo, Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
and Pagliacci. All these were sung and staged by Cubans. The singers include 
Ana Menendez, a fine lyric soprano; Olga Valdes, soprano; Martha Perez, 
the possessor of a warm mezzo voice; and the admirable soprano, Ana 
Margarita M. Casado. The male side is less satisfactory. Humberto Diez 
surely has a great future as a baritone; but there are few others. José Lematt 
is popular, but given to over-acting. Another bass, Luis Pichardo, promises 
better but has no operatic experience. There are no first-class tenors, though 
Carlos Barrena was a very satisfactory Luigi in Tabarro. Angel Menendez 
and Orlando Hernandez are ambitious and hard-working baritones. 

But the future is bright. New operas will be presented, new singers make 
their débuts. Csonka and Santamaria have much to be proud of; and the 
critics and the public are behind them. Their next objectives are Carmen and 
The Magic Flute, which we await with confidence. Hermann Wilhelm 


FRANCE 


Paris. The Ravel programme at the Opéra—L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, 
L’Heure Espagnole and the ballet Daphnis et Chloé — delights the ear. Manuel 
Rosenthal conducts with exquisite taste and finesse, and the choruses for 
L’Enfant, placed before the proscenium in side boxes, add an aerial stereo- 
phonic fillip to Ravel’s masterpiece. Staging it is no easy task. This unique 
work had its origin in a sophisticated fairy-tale ballet scenario which Colette 
sublimely conceived in the midst of the first World War and sent to the Opéra, 
whose director, Rouché, forwarded it to soldier Ravel for consideration. After 
years of gestation and transformation, it was finally performed at Monte Carlo 
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in 1925. Then, and ever since then, productions have had to cope with stylistic 
problems involved in harmonizing the extreme delicacies of a work requiring 
the skilled conjuncture of pantomime ballet and opera. This wise and mis- 
chievously beautiful fantasy, the only known work in which a teacup sings an 
aria about Sessue Hayakawa, must be firmly and imaginatively conceived as a 
‘musical comedy of magic’ if it is to succeed. In spite of Rosenthal’s gorgeous 
conducting, pure cream is often soured in this production by prosaic staging 
and unpoetic choreography. Crochot’s production is jack-in-boxly academic, 
and actually old-fashioned compared to that conceived by Louis Musy at the 
Opéra-Comique in 1950 as a ‘hommage 4a Colette’ and conducted by Cluytens 
with Terrasse sets. That earlier Enfant adopted the sort of distortions of size 
and space used in animated cartoons and was thoroughly beautiful. The 
current production is mechanical and unfeeling, completely at odds with 
Colette’s ideas about Sortiléges which invite us to see things through the child’s 
eyes, and feel his stupor and terror—the mother a giantess, the tormented 
objects really tormenting in their revolt, etc. In the title role, Francoise Ogéas 
is just petulant, but Nadine Sautereau makes a stylish Princess and Chauve 
Souris, and Jean Giraudeau an amusing rattle of a Petit Vieillard. L’Heure 
Espagnole is a rather long joke with a lovely ensemble at its close. With a 
resourceful production and Denise Duval as Concepcion it can hold the stage, 
but the new set is too large and fussy and the farcical bite dulled. Jane 
Berbie is stiff and strained, but Gabriel Bacquier does a subtle job as 
Ramiro. What a great evening this Ravel programme could have been! 

In May, Knappertsbusch made his annual spring visit to the Opéra 
conducting an excellent Fliegende Hollander, Hans Hotter in the title role; 
and Fidelio with reliable Gré Brouwenstijn as Leonore. Fidelio was ham- 
strung by Hans Beirer’s parched Florestan, inept staging and droopy choruses 
in French, but was still a joy to hear, thanks to Knappertsbusch’s authority. 

At the Opéra-Comique several events: putting best things first, a starkly 
good-looking new production of Madama Butterfly to celebrate its 1,000th 
performance there. Much of the credit must go to young Jean-Jacques 
Brothier whose first production in Paris is more than promising —if there is 
any justice, it should be the springboard to a very important career. Brothier 
strips Puccini’s work of every extraneous decorative and demonstrative 
element; one senses a temperament akin to that of Robert Bresson in the 
cinema, tactfully abstracting the emotional essence of an opera usually awash 
with sentimentality—the result has the formal beauty of a No-play, and 
permits Margaret Mas in the title role to achieve a maximum of dramatic 
intensity with a minimum of the usual hysteria-honey. Maurice le Nestour’s 
simple coldly lit décor fits in firmly with Brothier’s ideas, and the upshot is 
surely the most adult use to which the Comique stage has been put in years. 
For some time there has been talk of a Paris production of Wozzeck —if 
Brothier gets to stage it, half the battle will have been won in advance. 

Chabrier’s Le Roi malgré lui is that poor rare misshapen bird, an 
apparently light lyric piece of absolute first-rate musicality, whose libretto can 
be seen vaguely in the distance witlessly cringing somewhere between the 90th 
and the 95th rate. The Comique’s production lays heavy hand on heavy 
hand. Stamping and grimacing—even Janine Micheau in boots will do no 
good — nowadays the only approach which might render this idiotic tale of 
Henry III’s philandering in Poland digestible would be an outrageously sur- 
realistic one. Le Roi currently looks like a sous-opérette being given in a 
sous-préfecture; a pity, because Chabrier’s music (for which I trod back a 
second time) is ravishing, bubbling over with delightful melodies, rhythmic 
invention—a really tremendously good-natured vibrant score which contains 
the most delightful parody of Meyerbeer (in the oath scene) I’ve ever heard. 

In April, the Comique revived its tasteful Wakhevitch-designed Eugene 
Onegin. For the event, Tatiana was sung in Russian by Katia Popova, to 
Gabriel Bacquier’s Onegin, Sebastian conducting and everyone in fine form. 
In June, Fasano’s Virtuosi di Roma took over at the Salle Favart for a few 
days, presenting a surprising Hommage a Cherubini consisting of works by 
four Italian composers. Paisiello’s Barbiere di Siviglia seemed the only item of 
note —its silvery gracefulness was beautifully championed by the frighteningly 
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lovely Graziella Sciutti, note-perfect as Rosina. Cherubini’s // Crescendo, 
‘conveniently reinvigorated by copious cuts’ as the programme noted, does not 
even bid fair to oust Der Corregidor from world repertory; except for a few 
odds and ends it’s a wheezy bore, but it’s not really easy to judge a ‘con- 
veniently reinvigorated’ work that one is hearing for the first time without 
comparing the score before and after lobectomy. Perhaps, since it is an act of 
arrant, albeit sympathetic, pedantry to revive such a piece, it would be best 
not to soup it up and to let it sit or stand with the weight of its own thumps. 

At the Sarah Bernhardt, the fourth season of the Thé&atre des Nations 
offered fewer operas than in previous years. In May, Sadler’s Wells’s Oedipus 
Rex, billed with Béjart’s Sacre du Printemps ballet was sold out at every 
performance, and Michel Saint-Denis’ staging, Monica Sinclair, Ronald Dowd, 
and Raimund Herincx were highly praised in the French musical press. Also in 
May, and under Solti’s incantatory wand, the Frankfurt company presented 
Lulu and Elektra. The Frankfurt Lulu aroused in me the odd coincidence of 
thrilled exhilaration, together with annoyance rising to rage. The thrills can 
be traced to Solti; to Rennert the rage: his placing the entire action in a unit- 
set with circus trimmings undergoing but slight alteration during the evening 
(because the prologue is sung by a circus master) is a solution of monumental 
wrongness. The obtrusion, with so little pretext, of the tawdry gateway and 
tiers of Zirkus B. (Berg’s Circus?), with trapezes swinging over everyone's head 
in the middle of Dr Schén’s ‘Prachtvoller Saal in deutscher Renaissance’, is as 
logical as having Tosca jump from the platform of the Castel Sant’ Angelo in 
Act 3, to land upright on Mario’s scaffolding inside the church of Sant’ Andrea 
delle Valle because the first scene of Puccini’s opera occurs there. Berg, like 
Wedekind, clothes the heroine in a Pierrot costume, in the prologue and first 
scene, because her portrait is being painted in such a costume. Give and take 
a little, one way or another, there may be some legitimate diversity of opinion 
as to what a Pierrot costume is. It is not an attire which obliges one to assume 
that she is about to go upstairs to pose for a set of 1903 photos cochonnes. If 
Lulu were merely a cheap tart, Berg might just as well have set Dedée d’ Anvers 
or Thistle Belle’s Illusions Burst instead of turning to Wedekind’s hundred- 
faceted Earth Spirit. Pilarczyk’s Lulu is thus logically, in this production, no 
more than a nervous rag-doll, who does however get the notes out right, no mean 
achievement with such a work; her self-destructive passion for Schén, which 
is after all one of the keys to the drama, seems nothing more than a pampered 
finger-sucker pouting because her sugar daddy decided to marry a ‘proper’ 
girl. A deep bow must be made to Carl Ebert for his magnificent delineation 
of the extraordinary decrepit Schigolch. He and Geschwitz (a handsome 
portrait of noble wretchedness as sung by Résl Zapf) emerge from the 
wreckage full-blown, but Lulu is about Lulu; she is at the centre of this 
infernal universe and, if not complicated, infinitely ambiguous and interesting, 
she and it are nothing. Rennert sees her as a popcorn Dirne; Berg’s amazing 
music is proof of what he knew about her. Nonetheless, Solti’s reading was 
inspired; I attended all three performances, and if I could hear him conduct 
Lulu every night for six months, it would take a very serious illness to keep 
me away from a single one of them. 

His Elektra was also superb. The frantic Niebelung that Inge Borkh 
makes of Strauss’s heroine is either your cup of henbane or it isn’t. It was 
very well received here. The recipe involves great vocal gifts and the ability 
to gyrate in a vacuum for two hours, one inch from ridiculousness. It’s the 
inch that counts; further away would not be exciting, and 2.54 centimetres 
closer might bring in Harpo Marx on a trapeze from Mr Rennert’s neigh- 
bouring circus. Elisabeth Héngen as Clytemnestra was not fooling either; her 
writhing portrait of rheumatic obscenity was achieved however with the 
economy of means that seems instinctive to great actresses who do not have 
to worry about that perilous inch, and, reliving a role at each performance, 
feed its life with their own. They don’t cook according to recipes. I do not 
mean that it is not thrilling to see and hear Inge Borkh as Elektra; it is. It’s 
also thrilling to watch a good ‘fixed’ prize fight; watching Héngen is like 
helplessly watching a woman you love fighting for her life against a villain 
with a real knife. Elliott Stein 
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GERMANY 


Augsburg. The final new production of the season was Salome with 
Marion Lippert in the title role. Ivan Kertesz was the conductor, Hannes 
Schénfelder the producer. Kertesz also conducted a new production of Falstaff 
with Helmut Graml in the title role. A new production, later in the season, 
of Das Rheingold, conducted by Anton Mooser, now leaves only Gétterdam- 
merung, which will be produced next season, before Augsburg will be able to 
stage a complete Ring. 

Berlin. Black is the main colour of the new Vespri siciliani production 
at the Stidtische Oper, and reason for mourning it provides in abundance. 
Wilhelm Reinking’s revolving basic set of scaffolding looks like a bequest 
from expressionist times, and Wolf Vélker’s clumsy and often ridiculous 
direction of the soloists and chorus succeeds in completely killing the work’s 
revolutionary fervour. Richard Kraus reigned with a heavy hand over the 
musical forces, and controlled a performance which was unique in its high 
standard of unrelieved boredom. In matters of singing, the chorus scored 
over the soloists, though one understood hardly a word that came from their 
throats. Rolf Polke gave an at least partially acceptable account of the Duke 
de Montfort, which is more than can be said of Peter Roth-Ehrang’s blundering 
portrayal of Giovanni da Procida who succeeded in delivering even his ‘O tu 
Palermo’ in such a way that no hand moved to applaud. Rudolf Schock as 
Arrigo was the only one who had at least some sort of idea, if not always 
the necessary means to show, how this Verdi should be sung. Hildegard 
Hillebrecht as Elena showed again the beautiful vocal assets she owns, but her 
singing was as utterly lacking in spirit and shape as if she were rehearsing the 
role for the first time with her coach (and I heard, not the premiére, but a 
later performance). The whole production must be reckoned among the worst 
failures of the house. Horst Koegler 

Bielefeld. Konig Hirsch (The Stag King) is Hans Werner Henze’s largest 
composition, an opera on the scale of Busoni’s Doktor Faustus or Strauss’s 
Woman without a Shadow. It was first produced, not uncut, at the Berlin 
Festival of 1956. The Italian radio has done it complete. And this season 
the enterprising Stidtische Biihnene of Bielefeld, a town the size of York, has 
staged it in repertory, in a version reduced — with the composer’s blessing — 
to a normal evening’s length. 

The Stag King, libretto based on Gozzi, is a “magic” opera: not an 
allegory, nor a modern commedia dell’arte, but a supernatural narrative which 
asks, and answers, no questions. The tale— one which exactly fulfils Busoni’s 
requirements of what a modern opera libretto should be, with its magic, its 
songs and dances and processions, its avoidance of intimate love-scenes — calls 
out for music at every point, and calls out for just the sort of music which 
Henze at this point in his career could abundantly proyide. For he began it 
early in 1953, at the same time as he went to live in Italy. The brilliant young 
German, as Germans should be, was intoxicated with the South. In earlier 
works we had sensed the pull between the strict techniques he had mastered 
in post-Webern Germany, and an innate romanticism. His urge towards a 
more expansive lyricism strained against serial disciplines. In Naples, Henze 
found his musical freedom. The score was three years in the composition; and 
it reads as the journal of a love-affair with Italy. It has been engendered 
the sights and sounds and colours of the most stimulating city in the seal 
Not just in the outward things—the guitar chords, the street bands and 
clashing bells, the popular vocalises, the accompaniment figures from the 
ottocento opera— but also in the inmost tone of the music. For Naples 
intoxicates not only with its own vividness; it also sharpens the Northerner’s 
apprehensions, and brings to more vibrant life within him his own complex 
of past experience. The Stag King could not have been written without Italy, 
but it could not have been written by an Italian: behind it there is Schoenberg, 
and Webern, and Stravinsky; years of practical work in the German theatres; 
and the fructifying impact of the Latin world on a German creative artist, 
from which so much fine art has sprung. 

In its very lavishness it might be deemed self-indulgent, but it holds such 
abundance of beautiful music that the charge seems irrelevant. On the listener 
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GREAT OPERA RECOR 


In June 1950 Decca led the way into the LP era. In that ; BMS. PINATORE i 
first ever British release of LPs appeared Trial by Jury, The B'Outy Carte Oper Caanpany 
H.M.S. Pinafore, The Pirates of Penzance and The Mikado. 
As the LP repertoire grew, Decca, for a long time still 
alone in the field, became more and more famous for its 
complete opera recordings. This was a jealously guarded 
reputation and any opportunity to enhance it was not 
to be lost. With the advent of stereo therefore the new 
musical and dramatic possibilities were immediately 
exploited to the full—although of course always with 
great integrity and responsibility—to make available The D’Oyly Carte Opera 
to opera lovers full-scale recorded productions which with The New Symphony ff 
all can recognise as being second to none. 
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it leaves a rich kaleidoscope of impressions: the mysterious voice of the 
forest, breathing invisibly from a solo quintet; the sharp, bright, near-parody 
coloratura of Scolatella, who can summon reflections of herself from a glass 
to help her song; hunters’ horns ringing through the forest; the lively 
rhythmical patter of a band of clowns; two haunting songs with guitar accom- 
paniment; a long scene (cut at Bielefeld) in which the King, transformed as a 
stag, passes four seasons in the forest, each marked by a ritornello and dialogue 
with the forest voices. Though the orchestra is not exceptionally large (triple 
wind) it is used with exceptional richness and variety, in every kind of texture. 
Again and again Henze shows his fondness for soft, expansive ensembles, 
stealing from voices and instruments and singing along every line, such as he 
uses again so strikingly, though more economically, in The Prince of Homburg. 
That piece is focused on a single situation, centres around a single character: 

The Stag King explores an enchanted world, and holds enough music to make 
three operas. One has forgotten to mention the extraordinary bell and 
percussion inventions; or the delicate beauty of a long scene between a tenor 
and the ballerina who plays the Parrot, intermediary between the human and 
animal worlds. Or the chaste yet ardent love-music for the King and the 
Maiden. 

The driving force behind the action is the Governor (bass-baritone). All 
the evil of the piece centres on him; and he knows how to twist the weakness, 
the doubts, the very affections of other, not essentially bad, characters to his 
evil ends. He had abandoned the King, as an infant, in the forest — but there 
wild beasts cherished the child. In Act 1 the grown King (tenor) has returned 
to his palace, to claim his throne and choose a bride; but the Governor’s 
scheming contrives that he shall renounce the crown, and return to the forest 
from what he now believes to be a world of lies. The second act is set in the 
forest; Checco, Coltellino, clowns, hunters, King, Governor, are caught in 
various adventures; eventually the King enters the body of a stag, while the 
Governor takes on his shape, and returns to the city to initiate a reign of 
terror. But in the final act the Stag King, driven by human longings, returns 
to the city (a most poetical scene as he walks through the deserted streets); 
the Governor is killed by his own hired assassin, and the King regains human 
form. It is ‘illogical’ magic, like that of Gozzi’s Love of Three Oranges: but 
a satisfying and shapely tale, with enchantment, adventure and incident, poetry, 
humour and brilliance, suffused tenderness—a libretto which has inspired 
page after page of beautiful music. Though The Stag King is an opera of 
‘festival’ dimensions, this need not deter a company which can mount The 
Trojans. The Bielefeld performance certainly lost much through the cuts: it 
lost scope and scale, and that sense of being suspended in a timeless world 
where sights and sounds are marvels to linger before. Neither Joachim 
Klaiber’s ‘simplified staging, nor the unmagical German-looking designs of the 
composer’s brother, Jiirgen Henze, did justice to the piece. There was only 
one outstanding singer, the American baritone William Dooley, as_ the 
Governor, but he was excellent, and more will certainly be heard of him. 
The musical direction, by Bernhard Conz, was exceptionally able. And judged 
as a repertory performance by a small municipal company, this was an 
altogether remarkable achievement. 

There is no doubt that among younger composers Henze is the one who 
advances on the broadest and most substantial front. His music is urgently 
communicative, even in the most intimate pieces. It is not written for the ears 
and eyes of critics, nor of fellow-composers, nor of any hermetic band. And 
yet it is uncompromisingly ‘contemporary’, for none of the technical gains of 
our century is sacrificed to easy popularity. It is high time one of his operas 
was heard in London. Easy recommendations are one of criticism’s more 
irritating habits; but Sadler’s Wells should certainly think about Boulevard 
Solitude, and Covent Garden about The Stag King (which would probably 
translate more easily into English, both verbally and in manner of presentation, 
than The Prince of Homburg; and would be easy to cast, if hard to stage). 
Frankfurt, I understand, is contemplating a performance next season. If this 
succeeds, then this staging and ours of A Midsummer Night's Dream _ 
with profit be exchanged in 1961-62. A.P 
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Bremen. New productions of Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire under 
Heinz Wallberg and Alfred Eichmann, and produced by Albert Lippert, began 
Bremen’s Ring cycle. Caspar Broecheler sang Wotan, Fritz Grumann Loge 
and Siegmund, Theodor Schlott Fasolt and Hunding, Lieselotte Thomamiiller 
Briinnhilde, Hanna Kistner Freia and Sieglinde, Suzanne Muser Fricka. 


Cologne. During the ISCM Festival, the Cologne Opera mounted a week 
of contemporary works: Wozzeck, the Nabokov-Spender Death of Rasputin, 
a Stravinsky-Bartok ballet evening, a double bill of The Nightingale 
and L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, Prokofiev's Fiery Angel and Fortner’s 
Blood Wedding. It was exciting to see Prokofiev's opera in a really 
fine performance. I wrote about it in these pages last year after the 
unsatisfactory Spoleto presentation. It is a work that cries out for 
a German producer; and Oscar Fritz Schuh, the Cologne Intendant, had 
produced it with unerring skill and the most thrilling command and under- 
standing of its rare qualities. The designs, by Caspar Neher, Schuh’s regular 
collaborator, were beautiful to look at, and brilliantly caught the atmosphere 
of each scene. This was real dynamic designing for the lyric stage. 

Prokofiev began work on The Fiery Angel in 1919, immediately after The 
Love of Three Oranges; it occupied him for eight years. He was in self- 
imposed exile from Russia; the reception of his music before the international 
public — the New York audiences who jeered his Third Concerto, the British 
Press, led by Mr Ernest Newman who prompted Prokofiev’s remark that ‘the 
English critics are the most impolite in the world’— had disheartened him. 
He retired to the small Bavarian town of Ettal, three miles from Oberam- 
mergau, and poured his richest and most passionate musical inventions into 
an opera which, he realized well, might never reach the stage. Indeed, it had 
to wait until 1955; but now, wherever it is done, it triumphs. Prokofiev's 
subject was a symbolist novel by Bryusov, founded on real life. A detailed 
study of a passionate and fascinating love-affair with a most unusual woman, 
it is retold as a tale set in medieval Germany, with hysteria and neurosis 
allegorized as daemonic possession. There is plenty of incident which allowed 
Prokofiev to develop his ‘supernatural’ music, lightly treated in the Three 
Oranges, to powerful new heights. The very ring of evil — majestic, awesome 
evil — seems to sound from the Agrippa scene. But even more remarkable is 
the way that Prokofiev explored the strange, kaleidoscopic relationship between 
the two central characters in music that sweeps forward with an irresistible 
impulse. It makes ‘symphonic’ sense, and at the same time it creates highly 
rewarding singing and acting parts for the principals. Rupprecht, baritone, 
and Renata, soprano, have ‘fixed points’ in two recurrent themes, suggesting 
the first and second subjects of a symphony. His is forthright, manly, diatonic; 
hers is ambivalent, shifting, protean in outline. And each of them modifies 
the other as the action progresses; and other motifs (outward events, 
for which musical equivalents are found) play upon and twine with 
the two themes, affecting them, and affecting the relationship between 
them. The opera is one of those that are ‘filled with music’. There 
are no Patches when lyric inspiration dies, and no static or merely 
‘filling-in’ pages. It moves all the time —in this it recalls Elektra, but it fills 
a larger and more varied canvas than Strauss’s opera. The only miscalculation 
is perhaps slightly too long a development in the final scene, in the convent 
where Renata has sought refuge from her desires. Group after group of nuns 
succumbs to daemonic ecstacy — but they take rather a long time to do so. 

The Fiery Angel is a romantic opera, but it is romanticism of a powerful 
and kinetic kind. It is possibly Prokofiev’s masterpiece, for it seems to bring 
together the brilliance of the Three Oranges, the fragrant lyricism of Romeo 
and Juliet, and the scope of War and Peace, in one fiery work. The young 
house conductor Siegfried Kéhler led a glowing performance, controlled yet 
passionate. The sensible German custom of having only one interval helped 
to sustain the atmosphere. Rupprecht was perfectly characterized, and soundly 
sung, by Carlos Alexander; while Helga Pilarczyk found in Renata perhaps 
her finest role. Physically, vocally, temperamentally, she portrayed this 
exceedingly difficult part—‘frenziedly passionate, or in the last hopeless 
impotence of despair, or seized by ungovernable anger, or calmly reasoning, 
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or the dearest, kindest, most tender creature’-— more completely than one 
could ever have hoped to see it done. 

Wolfgang Fortner’s Blood Wedding has far less music in it. Several of 
the roles, including that of the Bridegroom, are speaking ones, and the other 
characters all speak a good deal. Fortner seems to have conceived his work 
as a performance of Lorca’s play which breaks into music only when the 
tension rises; much of his score is deliberately designed to have a ‘background’ 
or ‘incidental’ function. The scene of Death and the Moon is fully lyrical. 
In other scenes, the transitions from speech, to declamation, to passionate 
melody, are very skilfully achieved. In several of the seven scenes there is a 
special musical idea underlying the score: the lullaby in Scene 2, the brides- 
maids’ song in Scene 3, the cante jondo of the guests at the wedding. Motifs 
flicker beneath the speech, heightening the tension. The electric atmosphere 
of Lorca’s play is cunningly, but unobtrustively, re-created. If listened to purely 
as music Fortner’s score undeniably makes a rather dry impression. The 
wedding music, for example, is insignificant in its own right. Though it is not 
a musical feast, as a total theatrical experience, and an unusual one, this Blood 
Wedding is, however, uncommonly successful. 

It was capably staged, well acted, and very well lit. The company, as in 
The Fiery Angel, were distinctly impressive. In the leading role of the Mother, 
the dramatic soprano Nathalie Hinsch-Gréndahl gave a powerful and affecting 
performance, though at first she had not seemed ‘peasant’ enough in her simple 
strength. The Stravinsky-Ravel double bill was less enjoyable. Teo Otto’s 
décors for both works were tinselly, though technically ingenious, and Joseph 
Rosentock’s conducting had no charm, no lightness, no sparkle. Hans Bauer 
produced, and seemed to miss very thoroughly the essential quality of both 
pieces. 

And, especially for the English visitor, there was the incidental pleasure of 
the splendid theatre, a fine modern building even more successful than 
Hamburg’s. Vast foyers, wide passages, capacious and properly staffed cloak- 
rooms, room for one’s knees between the rows, an adequate rake to the floor, 
an excellent terrace restaurant to eat in afterwards—dall these could be 
enjoyed. Faults: poor sightlines (as at Bayreuth) from end seats in the long 
rows; and really hideous lights in the roof. A.P. 


An especially attractive piece of programme-billing was provided by Oscar 
Fritz Schuh’s coupling of Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol and Ravel’s L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges. Unfortunately, Schuh was unable to supervise the two delicate 
productions personally and various things went wrong. Disappointment started 
with an altogether too artificial, Chu-Chin-Chow conception of the Stravinsky 
opera by Messrs Hans Bauer (director) and Teo Otto (designer), and matters 
did not really improve with the Ravel piece, which suffered from being tackled 
naively as a sort of classical fairy-tale ballet. For this the two above names 
must share the blame with Marcel Luipart, who was responsible for the dull 
and unmusical choreography. Nor was Joseph Rosenstock’s conducting much 
of a revelation it never matched the poetic imagination of the scores and 
was painfully flat and pedantic. Expectations rose very high for the import 
of Erika K6th as the nightingale, but her singing was so super-sophisticated 
and so clean-cut that one could easily mistake her for her mechanical rival. 
The singing in Ravel’s opera was by far the most satisfactory aspect of the 
whole programme. The admirable cast was headed by Edith Mathis as the 
Child; she is always a pure delight to look at and to listen to. 

Wolfgang Nélter 

Dessau. Heinz Réttger’s Phaeton was given its premiére recently. The 
opera was conducted by the composer and produced by Willy Bodenstein. 
Alfred Woronetzki sang the title role, and other parts were taken by Reinhard 
Westhausen, Anita Allwardt and Eva Maria Straussova. 


Diisseldorf/Duisberg, Deutsche Oper am Rhein. A new production of 
Gétterdammerung was recently given with Astrid Varnay, Ingrid Bjoner, 
Wilhelm Ernest, Randolph Symonette, Fabio Giongo and Fritz Ollendorf in 
the leading roles. Fritz Zaun was the conductor, and Kurt Erhardt the 
producer. When the 1960-61 season opens in September, there will be a new 
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production of Das Rheingold which will open the first complete post-war Ring 
cycle in Diisseldorf. 


Leipzig. For the last new production of the season in the old opera 
house, the Stiidtische Oper presented Puccini’s two one-act operas, // Tabarro 
and Gianni Schicchi. In Tabarro Puccini depicts tormented, sorrowful men 
and women from the lowest level of society trying in various ways to raise 
themselves above their grim situation. Their characters are sketched with 
burning sympathy, and our own sympathy with these dregs of humanity is 
aroused through Puccini’s disciplined sense of dramatic structure. Quite 
another figure appears in the comedy of the crafty Florentine peasant Schicchi; 
and here Puccini discovers his lightest and most fluent manner. And one could 
take as much pleasure in the dramatic handling of the works as in the musical. 
Klaus Dreyer, the producer, and Heinz Fricke, the conductor, had so much 
the right measure of the works that nothing was missed, yet nothing overdone. 
Each opera had exactly its own character. 

In Tabarro Rolf Apreck was brilliant as Michele, while Christa-Maria 
Ziese was a sympathetic Giorgetta. In Schicchi, however, it was above all the 
excellent ensemble that stood out. There were two Schicchis available in 
Wilhelm Klemm and Kurt Résinger, each in his manner — though always 
within the general ensemble — offering a witty interpretation. The other 
principals, too, gave a lively, well-controlled performance that, together with 
Fricke’s admirable control over the orchestra, made a most cheerful end to an 
evening that had opened so sombrely. 

The new house, which cost 446,000,000 marks, has almost 1,700 seats. 
The Generalintendant, Karl Kayser, made it clear in an interview that above 
all it would be the important operas and ballets that would be staged, though 
certainly room would be found for operetta. Contemporary opera would be 
a separate task; and the collaboration of various German composers would 
be sought. A high standard would be aimed at both for the Leipzig ensemble 
and with guests— Joachim Herz, the opera manager, had concluded agree- 
ments with a number of singers on a trip to Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. 
The present ‘Drei Linden’ house would in future be reserved for operetta and 
Singspiel. Siegmund Wéolfing 

Mannheim. Recent new productions have included Der fliegende Hollander 
with Willibald Vohla, Elisabeth Thoma, Frederick Dalberg and Louis Roney 
in the leading roles; conductor Herbert Albert; and Fidelio with Thoma, 
Petrina Kruse, Roney, Thomas Tipton, Dalberg and Dermot Troy; conductor 
Albert. 

Munich. Capriccio was revived at the Cuvilliéstheater with Ingrid Bjoner, 
Hertha Tépper, Horst Giinter, Albrecht Peter, Richard Holm, Karl Kohn, 
Erika K6th and Franz Klarwein; Karl Béhm conducted. Sari Barabas has 
been heard as Violetta, Constanze and Queen of Night recently, and Astrid 
Varnay appeared as Ortrud in a Lohengrin performance with Fritz Uhl in the 
title role, Maud Cunitz as Elsa, Carlos Alexander as Telramund, and Walter 
Kreppel as King Henry. Meinhard von Zallinger conducted. 


Stuttgart. Recent events have included appearances by Regina Resnik 
(Amneris and Carmen); Inge Borkh (Turandot); and Leonie Rysanek (Aida). 
There have also been two performances of Don Pasquale sung in Italian by 
Maria Giovanna, Luigi Alva, Renato Capecchi and Carlo Badioli. The con- 
ductor was Bruno Bartoletti. 


ITALY 


Milan. The Scala and Piccola Scala both closed their seasons with broad- 
sides from the big guns. At the Scala were Parsifal, Le Nozze di Figaro and 
Berlioz’s Les Troyens; at the Piccola Scala Pergolesi’s Lo frate ’nnamorato. 

Parsifal had new décor by Nicola Benois and production by Frank 
de Quell who renovated the traditional Scala spectacle, getting rid of 
the old floral realism, using coloured projection and psychological illumination, 
stylizing the action and reducing it to a minimum—sometimes actually 
omitting necessary details. The spectacle gained in dignity and suggestive 
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Piccagliani 


Act 2, Scene 1, of ‘Les Troyens’ at La Scala, Milan. Giulietta Simionato 
as Dido, Mario del Monaco as Aeneas, Fiorenza Cossotto as Ascanius 


power, and amply corresponded to the intentions of the conductor André 
Cluytens who always obtained, in this performance in German, a fine balance 
between massed forces and soloists, and between stage and orchestra, though 
sometimes in his delight he dawdled, slowing down tempi that were already 
expansive. All the same his amplest gestures produced a beautiful fresco of 
sound, homogeneous and harmonious. Sandor Konya was an excellent Parsifal, 
vigorous and expressive. Rita Gorr as Kundry and the incomparable Boris 
Christoff as Gurnemanz were equally strong and convincing, and they were 
well supported by Gustav Neidlinger as Amfortas and Georg Stern as Klingsor. 

Less convincing was the production of Figaro, conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan with an impetuosity and rhythmical violence which managed to 
bring out the superficial qualities of the score, but often neglected its psycho- 
logical refinements and implications; it was Mozart alla Rossini. The cast too 
seemed more concerned to maintain a constant rhythm of recitative than to 
portray characters who are in no way as superficial as one would have thought 
from listening to them. The by no means good Italian pronunciation of most 
of the cast did not add to the charms of the performance. The Vienna Opera 
provided most of the principals: Sena Jurinac as the Countess, Christa Ludwig, 
Eberhard Waechter and Geraint Evans (substituting for Tito Gobbi); the 
production by Giinther Rennert with décors by Ita Maximowna was from 
Vienna too. The cast was completed by Graziella Sciutti, a delightful Susanna 
but too slender of voice for the Scala, Piero de Palma, Silvio Maionica, Anna 
Maria Canali and Cecilia Fusco. 

At the end of the season came The Trojans, postponed from the previous 
year. With suitable cuts made by the conductor, Rafael Kubelik, the great 
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Act 1, Scene 1, of ‘Parsifal’ at La Scala, Milan. Sandor Konya as Parsifal, 
Boris Christoff as Gurnemanz, Rita Gorr as Kundry 


Piccagliani 








two-part symphonic poem made a triumphal entry on the stage of the Scala. 
To be sure the composer’s scant theatrical sense weighs noticeably on the vast 
score and explains the rarity of its appearances, but there is no doubt that we 
have here a masterly opera by a supremely sensitive musician, who used the 
theatre primarily for its autobiographical interest and as a vast field of 
symphonic and vocal experimentation. It was particularly to bring this side 
of it to light that the conductor aimed, and he was well abetted by Piero 
Zuffi, a stage designer rich in imagination and a skilled architect of monu- 
mental perspectives; and by the producer and choreographer, Margherita 
Wallmann, always dignified, composed and almost priestesslike in her guidance 
of the slow cadences of movement. Among the admirable and well-balanced 
cast were Nell Rankin as Cassandra, Mario del Monaco as Aeneas, Giulietta 
Simionato as Dido and Fiorenza Cossotto as Ascanius. 

The Piccola Scala ended its season gaily with Pergolesi’s Lo frate 
‘nnamorato. Franco Zeffirelli used lightly abstract sets so as to simplify the 
many changes of scene. The felicitous comedy in music, which already looks 
forward to Piccinni’s sentimental comedy, once again revealed the beauties of 
a score that reside not so much in well-known or exquisite arias as in ease, 
agility and incisiveness of dialogue that inspires a recitative yielding little to 
those of Mozart’s operas. The piece was conducted with precision and 
nimbleness and an exquisite sense of sonorous and rhythmical balance by 
Bruno Bartoletti. Bravura and coolness, and above all exemplary teamwork, 
distinguished the singing of the cast headed by Paolo Montarsolo (Marcani- 
ello), Fiorenza Cossotto (Lucrezia), Paolo Pedani (Pietro) and Dora Gatta 
(Vannella). One point of production: Zeffirelli presents all the characters in 
the same popular manner, whereas the libretto and score clearly distinguish 
between the well-to-do bourgeois masters, and the decidedly plebeian servants. 

Claudio Sartori 


A scene from Act 1 of Pergolesi’s ‘Lo frate ’nnammorato’ at the Piccola 
Scala with Fiorenza Cossotto, Paolo Montarsolo, Adriana Martino, and 
Alviio Misciano 
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Como, Teatro Sociale. The season opened with Aida (Rovere, Consolandi, 
Piero Miranda Ferraro, Carlo Meliciani, Andrea Mongelli; conductor Mario 
Parenti); this was followed by La Sonnambula (Gianna d’Angelo, Alviio 
Misoiano, Guerrando Rigiri; conductor Parenti), and La Bohéme (Nicoletta 
Panni, Giuliana Tavolaccini, Gianni Poggi, Rinaldo Rola, Mongelli, Luise; 
conductor Bellezza). 

Naples, Teatro San Carlo. Casts for the remaining productions of the 
season were Un Ballo in Maschera (Margherita Roberti, Maria Giovanna, 
Lucia Danieli, Giuseppe di Stefano, Mario Sereni; conductor Fernando 
Previtali); Otello (Rosanna Carteri, Mario del Monaco, Mario Zanasi, Agostino 
Lazzari; conductor Fernando Previtali); L’Elisir d’ Amore (Gianna d’Angelo, 
Cesare Valletti, Giulio Fioravanti, Giuseppe Valdengo; conductor Angelo 
Questa); Jris (Clara Petrella, Umberto Borsd, Saturno Meletti, Ivo Vincd; 
conductor Gabriele Santini); // Trovatore (Mirella Parutto, Fedora Barbieri, 
Franco Corelli, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Giuseppe Modesti; conductor Gabriele 
Santini); Les Contes d’'Hoffmann (Marta Sellas, Elisabetta Fusco, Mirella 
Freni, Adriana Lazzarini, Agostino Lazzari, Sesto Bruscantini, Vito de Taranto; 
conductor Peter Maag); Mayerling (Giuranna: world premiére) (Virginia Zeani, 
Renato Gavarini, Guido Mazzini; conductor Ettore Gracis); I] Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Maria Giovanna, Petre Munteanu, Renato Capecchi, Carlo Cava, 
Alfredo Mariotti; conductor Pasquale de Angelis); a triple bill, comprising 
Il Malato Immaginario (Napoli) (Rosetta Noli, Alda Noni, Giuseppe Taddei, 
Italo Tajo), The Protagonist (Weill) (Mafalda Masini, Antonio Pirino, 
Fernando Li Donni) and Der Mond (Li Donni, Giuseppe Forgione, Augusto 
Pedroni); conductor Gabor Otvos; Le Martyre de Saint Sébastian (conductor 
Lovro von Matacic); Der fliegende Hollander (Eleanor Lutton, Marianna 
Radev, Eugene Tobin, Otto Wiener, Arnold van Mill; conductor von Matacic); 
and Jl Tabarro (Magda Olivero, Giuseppe Gismondo, Verlinghieri; conductor 
Ugo Rapald). 

Rome. For the annual reappearance of Renata Tebaldi, the Teatro 
dell’Opera dragged out its dusty Tosca production and, as usual, sold out the 
house for all of the diva’s performances. There is little to be said about them. 
Suffering from an aftermath of bronchitis, Miss Tebaldi was in poor form, 
and she was not helped much by the erratic conducting of Armando La Rosa 
Parodi. It seems a shame that the presence of Miss Tebaldi regularly prompts 
the Rome Opera to do its worst. Fortunately, her loyal fans are oblivious to 
their (and her) surroundings, and their number is sufficient to fill the theatre. 

Of greater interest was the production that followed, Rimsky-Korsakov's 
The Legend of the Invisible City of Kitezh, being performed in Rome for the 
first time. The sets and costumes (by Nicola Benois) and the production (by 
Tatiana Pavlova) were those of the Scala performances several seasons ago, 
and they were the weakest part of the performance. The long score has many 
passages of great beauty, and only slips from time to time into banal Russian 
choruses and pseudo-folk vein. Especially lovely is the first act, virtually a 
long love duet in the enchanted setting of the forest along the Volga. Here 
Renata Scotto, as Fevronia, was very touching and dramatically effective; her 
fresh personality and lovely light voice made the scene come to life. Her 
partner was the tenor Antonio Galié (as Prince Vsevolod Jurevic). Galié is 
not exactly a refined artist, but he is a singer with a reliable and pleasing 
voice. Though his music was not particularly interesting, Ramon Vinay had 
a dramatically important role, that of the drunken and treacherous Grishka, 
and he got the most out of it. As the old Prince Juri, Ferruccio Mazzoli 
appeared relatively briefly, but he sang his long scena in Act 3 with style and 
richness of voice, confirming his position as one of Italy’s most promising 
young singers. 

Apparently M. Benois and Mme Pavlova had decided to stylize the 
production and make it as ‘legendary’ as possible; instead they made it 
confusing and boring. The lovely forest music was almost incomprehensible 
because there was no forest to be seen on the stage; and the crowded market 
place of Act 2 looked like recreation time at the gaol, with everyone milling 
about in a knot in the centre of the stage. Franco Capuana conducted the 
complex score with accuracy. 
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In Italy, the operas of Zandonai enjoy a persistent favour, which I find 
absolutely incomprehensible. In recent seasons I have had occasion to hear 
! Cavalieri di Ekebu and Conchita, both of them dramatically inconclusive 
and musically dull. Francesca da Rimini is considered Zandonai’s masterpiece, 
but hearing it for the first time a few weeks ago, at the close of the Rome 
season, I found it as dull as the others, except for a few pleasantly soupy 
romantic scenes and some delicate writing for the handmaidens of Francesca. 
The noisy battle scene was intolerably empty, and the horror scene (in which 
Malatestino appears with an enemy’s head wrapped in a tablecloth) was simply 
dreary and revolting. A D’Annunzio shocker, now hopelessly dated. 

The title role must be incredibly taxing; the soprano is hardly ever off 
the stage. When Floriana Cavalli sang in La Forza del Destino in Rome last 
autumn, I thought the voice was interesting but still undeveloped in places, and 
Miss Cavalli seemed a promising but still uncertain actress. In Francesca 
da Rimini her voice sounded much more steady and secure; and in a part 
which at times dangerously approaches downright silliness, she was dignified 
and as convincing as the circumstances allowed. With some more refining 
vocally, she can become a valuable element. There was nothing refined at all 
about the Paolo of Gastone Limarilli, a young tenor of the old school of 
rough-and-ready bawling. The voice at times has an impressive ring, but it is 
seldom a thing of beauty. As the wicked Giovanni, Giangiacomo Guelfi was 
absurd but effective. Throwing style to the winds, he stamped around the 
stage, singing in a way to make the rafters shake. He can be refined when he 
wants to be, but this time he didn’t want to be. The part deserved no more 
than it got. 

For the summer season, the Terme di Caracalla will again be open, to 
cater for those tourists not too worn out by the Olympic Games during the 
daytime. The cartellone of ‘old favourites’ does not threaten to tax their 
intellects much. William Weaver 


(The Caracalla repertory comprises La Fanciulla del West, La Traviata, 
Rigoletto, Aida, Tosca, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. The season, which 
opened on July 2, continues until September 4.) 

Venice, La Fenice. There were a number of changes in the casts for the 
spring season from those announced in the May opera. In La Forza del 
Destino Margherita Roberti sang Leonora and Ugo Savarese Carlo, and the 
conductor was Ettore Gracis; while in Nabucco Lucia Kelston, Raffaele Arié 
and Aldo Protti replaced the announced Lucille Udovick, Boris Christoff and 
Ettore Bastianini. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon. Although Wolf-Ferrari’s // Campiello has not attained the 
popularity of / Quattro Rusteghi, this probably arises from the lack of any 
real story, with characters which are mere caricatures. It limits itself to 
depicting the life of a few people living in a small town square, all immensely 
interested in the goings-on of their neighbours; much of the time is spent 
in balcony altercations. The simplicity of the music with its infectious folk- 
songs could even confuse it at first with a Zarzuela, but repeated listening 
discloses a wealth of subtle musical invention underneath the glossy surface. 
The stage décor, which serves for the three acts, was effective and the work 
was superbly performed by Elena Rizzieri, Silvana Zanolli, Paolo Pedani, 
Sesto Bruscantini, Anna Maccianti, Luigi Alva, Iole de Maria and Alvaro 
Malta, with Sante Messina and Mariano Caruso as the old Dames. 

Boito’s Mefistofele is a much neglected masterpiece but its demands are 
terrifying. Considerable praise is due to the producer, Riccardo Moresco, and 
the conductor, Oliviero de Fabritiis, for the success achieved. Raffaele Arié 
has neither the strength nor personality of voice for Mefistofele but his acting 
is convincing. Alfredo Kraus and Nicoletta Panni were satisfying as the Faust 
and Margherita. Despite an excellent tableau, the Helen of Troy scene seemed 
strangely out of place and Mirella Parutto did not help with her static pose 
and strident voice. 

The remainder of the season included an interesting Macbeth, with Shakeh 
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Luis Mendes 


A scene from ‘Il Campiello’ at the Teatro Sao Carlos, Lisbon 


Vartenissian and Paolo Silveri. In La Bohéme Ilva Ligabue was a most 
sensitive Mimi, and Paolo Washington declared himself a singer to be watched; 
but the general effect was spoiled by the ‘couldn't care less’ attitude of 
di Stefano as Rodolfo. Cenerentola was notable for its teamwork, with Anna 
Maria Rota, Alva, Bruscantini and Tajo. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. A final performance of Blomdahl’s Aniara closed the Stock- 
holm Festival 1960 and also the Royal Opera until it reopens at Christmas 
after thorough rebuilding and modernization. This last performance was also 
a personal event for the conductor, Sixten Ehrling, who has left the Royal 
Opera after several years. His resignation as head of the Court Orchestra 
was the result of a severe conflict between the orchestra and its conductor. 
This has entailed violent discussions in the Press, and despite exaggerations 
from both sides it seems plain that a reconciliation was out of the question. 
Mr Ehrling will take up an international career and will be replaced by the 
well-known young Austrian conductor, Michael Gielen. The opening perform- 
ance is scheduled to be a new production of Don Giovanni, featuring the 
excellent Ingvar Wixell in the title role. 

The remaining part of this season had little of interest to offer, with the 
exception of a new production of The Flying Dutchman in which Siw 
Ericsdotter, now a member of Hamburg and Berlin, reappeared on the Royal 
stage after an absence of six years during which she has established herself 
as a very fine Wagnerian soprano. She is no Nilsson but her stage personality 
is very strong and her voice—this time hampered by a severe cold—has 
beautiful moments of radiance and lustre. Should this production, as rumours 
suggest, have been undertaken at the request of Covent Garden, we can only 
hope that either Ericksdotter or Nilsson will take the part of Senta and thus 
give the performance the necessary brilliance. 

The ever-young Mr Svanholm appeared in Aida together with the Finnish 
soprano, Anita Walkki, but the star of the evening was Barbro Ericsson as 
Amneris. This very gifted singer has had to wait for this part and now she 
impressed everybody with her mature and intense rendering of this difficult 
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role. She has a rich and big voice, which she uses well; the top and the lower 
register are fine, but the middle could be more polished and less throaty. 
Miss Walkki sang her part in Finnish and has yet to learn the noble art of 
pianissimo. ‘O terra addio’ became rather a fierce and agonizing farewell 
instead of a visionary surrendering to fate. Our greatest talent since Birgit 
Nilsson is decidedly Ingvar Wixell. Recently he appeared as Rigoletto and 
scored a great success. Not only the opulent and beautiful voice and his 
technically flawless singing, but also his touching and powerful acting made 
this performance one of the most remarkable during the whole season. 

Géran Dahlin 





Obituary 

Carl Braun, German bass, died in Hamburg during May; he was 74. 
Braun was born at Meisenheim, and made his début in 1904 in Freischiitz. 
He was a member of the Berlin Hofoper 1905-7 and 1912-14; he sang at 
Wiesbaden 1907-11; at the Metropolitan, New York, 1913-17; and from 
1920-27 he was at the Berlin Staatsoper. He sang at Bayreuth from 1906-31. 
After his retirement from the stage he acted as artistic adviser to the Deutsches 
Opernhaus, Berlin, 1933-5; as producer and opera director at Danzig 1935-6; 
and as a theatre agent from 1937. He sang at Covent Garden in 1906 as 
Wotan. His Bayreuth roles included Hunding, Hagen and Gurnemanz. 

Armand Tokatyan, Bulgarian-born tenor of Egyptian parentage, died in 
Pasadena on June 12; he was 62. He appeared in operettas in Paris before 
studying singing in Milan, where he made his début in 1922 as Des Grieux. 
He joined the Metropolitan Opera, New York, in 1923, singing there until 
1933, and then again between 1935 and 1946. He sang widely in the United 
States, and after he left the Metropolitan continued to make appearances 
elsewhere. His only Covent Garden appearance was as Calaf in 1934. He 
appeared in the American premiéres of Vittadini’s Anima Allegra, Lattuada’s 
Le Preziose Ridicole, Signor Bruschino and La Vida Breve. His repertory 
ranged from Almaviva to Turiddu; from Corentino in Dinorah to Don José; 
and it also included Dimitri in Boris, Jenik in The Bartered Bride, Avito in 
L’Amore dei tre Re and the Lover in Amelia Goes to the Ball. 

Mario Terni, Italian conductor, died in Milan on May 16. He conducted 
on many occasions for the seasons given at the Teatro dal Verme in Milan, as 
well as open-air opera at the Castello Sforzesco, and the autumn seasons at 
the Teatro Nuovo. 





We hear that... 

Carlo Bergonzi is replacing Dimiter Uzunov as Radames in the Chicago 
season’s Aida. 

Leonard Bernstein is spending his summer at Cape Cod, writing the 
libretto and music for an opera about a Russian ghetto. 

Anton Dermota, Rudolf Kempe, Peter Pears and Fritz Rieger all 
celebrated their fiftieth birthdays during June. 

Tito Gobbi has recently been awarded the ‘Orfeo d’Oro’, as the best male 
opera singer, 1959-60. 

Rafael Kubelik has been appointed chief conductor of the Bavarian State 
Radio Orchestra, in succession to Eugen Jochum, from November 1961. 

Hans Werner Henze is writing a new opera, Requiem for Young Lovers, 
text by Auden, which will have its premiére at Glyndebourne in the summer 
of 1961. 

Ivan Kertesz, the first conductor of the Augsburg Stidtische Theater, has 
been appointed Generalmusikdirektor there, beginning in September. 

Margarete Matzenauer, famous mezzo-soprano and member of the Metro- 
politan 1911-30, recently celebrated her seventy-ninth birthday in New York, 
by attending a meeting of the New York Gramophone Society, under the 
chairmanship of Deems Taylor. During the evening, recordings of her 
performances of arias from Le Prophéte, Les Huguenots, L’Africaine, Don 
Carlos and Lucrezia Borgia were played. 
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Renata Scotto recently married Lorenzo Anselmi, a violinist in the Scala 
Orchestra. 

Wagner-Regeny’s new opera, Das Bergwerk von Falun, will open the 1961 
Salzburg Festival. The libretto is based on the plot of the drama of the same 
name by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 





Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor) 
DER FREISCHUTZ (Weber), with Elisabeth Griimmer (Agathe), Lisa Otto 
(Aenchen), Rudolf Schock (Max), Karl Kohn (Caspar), Hermann Prey 
(Ottokar), Ernst Wiemann (Kuno), Gottlob Frick (Hermit), Wilhelm Walter 
Dicks (Kilian). Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Chorus of the Stidtische 
Oper, Berlin. Joseph Keilberthh HMV. ALP 1752-3-4 (Mono), ASD 319-20-21 
(stereo). 

I find this a most welcome addition to the catalogue. Not only does it 
entirely supersede the Decca set, issued some seven or eight years ago, but 
it is one of the most enjoyable complete opera recordings of recent years. 
This is not a special ‘star cast’ performance assembled for recording such as 
one could never hope to hear in an opera house, but it is a typical top-flight 
German cast such as one might light upon in Munich, Berlin or Vienna. In 
addition, the singers all speak their own dialogue, as they always should on 
records, and so we are not embarrassed by a speaking cast of actors, whose 
voices and methods of speaking dialogue are different from those of the singers 
they are standing in for. 

It is hardly necessary at this time of day to praise this work, nor to point 
out its importance in the development of German romantic opera. Suffice it 
to say that when Freischiitz is performed as it is here, one fully understands 
its popularity, and one longs for speedy and worthy revival of the work in 
London. 

Joseph Keilberth, whom I have often found dull and heavy-handed in the 
theatre, here gives a loving and beautifully judged reading of the score, and 
he is helped by the wonderful Berlin Philharmonic and an excellent cast of 
soloists. Elisabeth Griimmer’s Agathe is sheer joy: not only is her singing a 
delight in itself, but her interpretation of the role, in which her girlish rapture 
alternates with moments of quiet serenity, seems quite perfect. If she just 
fails to bring off the end of ‘Leise, leise’, ‘Und ob die Wolke’ can hardly have 
been sung so weil in our day — except perhaps for the incomparable Tiana 
Lemnitz. Lisa Otto’s ebullient and youthful Aennchen makes just the right 
contrast. If the two leading men do not quite measure up to the women’s 
standard, they are never less than adequate, and often more than that. Rudolf 
Schock’s voice has lost that youthful bloom it possessed when he first came 
to us more than a decade ago, and some of his singing exhibits a slight strain; 
Karl Kohn’s Caspar is well characterized and well sung, but personally I 
prefer a deep black bass voice for this role, such as Gottlob Frick possesses, 
who here sings the small but by no means unimportant role of the Hermit in 
the opera’s final scene. 

The stereo version is most convincingly engineered; for the first time I 
was entirely satisfied with the placing of voices, and one fully recaptures the 
stage illusion of movement and distances. Mercifully, the sound effects in 
Wolf Glen’s scene are not exaggerated as they might so easily have been. All 
in all then, whether you possess stereo or mono equipment, this is a ‘must’ for 
your opera collection. 


RIGOLETTO (Verdi), with Gianna d’Angelo (Gilda), Miriam Pirazzini 
(Maddalena), Aurora Cattelani (Giovanna), Richard Tucker (Duke of Mantua), 
Renato Capecchi (Rigoletto), Ivan Sardi (Sparafucile), Vito Susca (Monterone), 
Giorgio Giorgetti (Marullo), Vittorio Pandano (Borsa), Guido Pasella 
(Ceprano), Anna di Stasio (Countess Ceprano). Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Teatro San Carlo, Naples. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. PHILIPS. ABL 3307-8. 

While this may not displace the Pagliughi-Tagliavini-Taddei or Callas- 
Di Stefano-Gobbi sets, it certainly bids fair to rival them, not least because 
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it is a more economical buy, occupying as it does only four sides as against 
Cetra’s six and Columbia’s five. The RCA set with Peters, Bjoerling and 
Merrill, which also only takes four sides, has little to commend it. 

I find this new recording attractive in many aspects. Gianna d’Angelo, 
the American soprano and pupil of Toti Dal Monte, is a girlish and charming 
Gilda. Her singing sags a little at times, but this may be due to the result of 
Molinari-Pradelli’s lack of rhythmic pulse, which is much in evidence. Tucker 
is, after Tagliavini, certainly the best Duke on disc. I like his forward 
production and splendid diction. He’s Italian enough in sound without being 
vulgar. Capecchi is an under-rated artist; he should be better known inter- 
nationally than he is, for he is a supremely intelligent and musical singer, and 
achieves wonders with what is not in itself a large dramatic baritone voice. 
His monologues and duets with Gilda are full of meaning, and he rivals Gobbi 
in his ability to project a character purely by vocal means. The smaller roles, 
among whom one finds familiar names from Italian touring companies who 
have been in Great Britain, are adequately done. An attractive book 
accompanies the set, with a few odd turns of phrase in Leo Riemen’s fascinat- 
ing notes; unfortunately, however, there is only an English synopsis of the 
Italian text, which will cause a few faint smiles with such sentences as ‘He has 
a sister who dances, is comely and not particularly prudish. She is followed 
to their den and then . . .’; or ‘Rigoletto admonishes Giovanna to open the 
gate to nobody.” 


French 

La Vestale: Sur cet autel sacré & Impitoyables Dieux; Les Troyens: Je vais 
mourir & Adieu, fiére cité (Rita Gorr. Philharmonia Orchestra, Lawrence 
Collingwood). HMV 7EP 7095 (mono) and PES 5256 (stereo). These two 
items, sung in the most thrilling manner by the Belgian mezzo Rita Gorr, are 
transfers from two of the History of Music in Sound records (HLP 20 and 23). 
If any artist deserves a red label, Mme Gorr, whose voice, style and artistry 
must surely be reminiscent of the legendary French singers of the ‘Golden 
Age’, certainly does; what a joy to hear French classical opera sung like 
this: and what a bargain at 12/34d.! 

German 

Overtures to: Iphigénie en Aulide; Oberon; Preciosa; Hiinsel und Gretel; 
Kénigskinder; Lustigen Weiber von Windsor (Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 
Artur Rother). Telefunken. GMA 10 (stereo). I suppose Gluck re- 
orchestrated by Wagner counts as German, though I wonder what the French 
would say! However here are six workmanlike performances, including one 
of a seldom-heard piece, the introduction to Humperdinck’s Kdénigskinder, 
which seems just as long-winded if not so Wagnerian as Hansel und Gretel. 
Die Fledermaus; Mein Herr Marquis & Spiel ich die Unschuld vom Lande; 
Boccaccio: Hab’ich nur deine Liebe; G’schichten aus dem Wiener Wald (Rita 
Streich. RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. Kurt Gaebel). Deutsche Grammophon. 
EPL 30499 (mono) and SEPL 121011 (stereo). Miss Streich has many 
admirers, and her singing of Adele’s two arias from Fledermaus certainly gave 
me more pleasure than any other singer’s performance since Elisabeth 
Schumann. I also liked the Boccaccio extract, but could well do without the 
vocalized Strauss Waltz. Tristan und Isolde: Love duet, with Brangaene’s 
Warning; Liebestod (Astrid Varnay, Hertha Tépper, Wolfgang Windgassen. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Ferdinand Leitner). Deutsche Grammophon. 
LPEM 19193. Astrid Varnay has her detractors, I know, but I find her one of 
the most satisfying of the post-war Wagner sopranos. Her Isolde has been 
discussed often enough in our pages, and if she does not sing the music with 
the ease and beauty of Flagstad or Nilsson, there is much to admire in her 
dramatic and emotional reading of the part. Windgassen, that most lyrical of 
present-day Heldentenors, is at his very best, and Hertha Tépper’s beautiful 
voice makes her an admirable Brangaene. Leitner’s conducting however is 
rather prosaic. The recording gives almost undue prominence to the voices. 
Tristan und Isolde: Love duet, with Brangaene’s Warning (Martha Midi, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Johanna Blatter. Orchestra of Berlin Stiidtische Oper. 
Artur Rother). Telefunken. GMA 15. This is a re-issue of T.LGX 66004, 
originally released early in 1954, and reviewed in the April OPERA of that year. 
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It offers an interesting comparison with the preceding disc, for not only have 
we a similar approach to Isolde from Médl, but a Windgassen who had, at the 
time he made the disc, only just begun singing Tristan, and who was 
accordingly far less inside the role than he is in his performance with Varnay. 
Médl has always been an artist one must see as well as hear, and divorced 
from the stage action one only gets half an idea of what her Isolde is really 
like. Blatter is a very ordinary Brangaene. The orchestra of the Stadtische 
Oper, Berlin (not the Staatsoper as the label says) is no more than adequate. 
Giétterdiimmerung: Prelude; Zu neuen Taten; Siegfried’s Rhine Journey; Briina- 
hilde’s Immolation (Kirsten Flagstad, Set Svanholm. Oslo Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Norwegian State Radio Orchestra. Qivin Fjeldstad). Decca. BR 
3040. This is one of the Decca Opera Highlights series, the first release of 
which was reviewed in the April opERA. Here for three-halfpence less than a 
pound, you have very good value indeed. True the conducting and orchestral 
playing do not measure up to the highest standards, and Svanholm was in dry 
voice when he recorded this performance; but oh, the miraculous Flagstad! 


Zigeunerbaron: Highlights with Hilde Zadek, Emmy Loose, Rosette Anday, 
Julius Patzak, Alfred Poell, Karl Dinch. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Clemens Krauss. Decca. BR 3033. This is in the same price group as the 
previous disc, and is the first of Decca’s ‘Operetta Series’. A truly excellent 
selection, with Patzak’s inimitable Sandor Barinkay, and Krauss again proving 
he was as wonderful a conductor of Strauss Johann as of Strauss Richard. 


Rienzi: Overture; Fliegende Holliinder: Overture; Tannhiiuser: Overture; 
Lohengrin: Preludes to Acts 1 and 3; Meistersinger: Overture, Dance of the 
Apprentices and Procession of the Masters; Tristan und Isolde: Prelude and 
Liebestod; Gitterdiimmerung: Siegfried’s Funeral March. Philharmonia Orches- 
tra: Otto Klemperer. Columbia 33CX 1697-8; SAX 2347-8. At first playing 
of this record, issued to celebrate Klemperer’s 75th birthday, there were 
several things I was a little unhappy about, especially the slow and deliberate 
tempi adopted in the Meistersinger extracts; but repeated hearings have quite 
won me over, and I humbly acknowledge these interpretations and perform- 
ances as coming from one of the greatest Wagner conductors of the century. 
The essential ‘rightness’ in what Klemperer does, the glowing passion in the 
Tristan Liebestod, the ethereal beauty in the Lohengrin vrelude, the uncom- 
promising performance of the overture to Rienzi, all make one regret that 
we don’t know Klemperer as a Wagnerian in the opera house. In his Cologne 
days, in the early 1920s, he of course conducted most of the Wagner operas 
in the repertory, and from the great Berlin days a little later his performances of 
the Dutchman, with Rose Pauly as Senta, are still spoken of. The last Wagner 
performances he conducted on the stage were at the Budapest State Opera 
shortly after the war, where he directed Meistersinger, Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin. Hardly less attractive than the records themselves, which are in a 
fine album, is the magnificent appreciation of the conductor written by Walter 
Legge, and Klemperer’s own article on how he became a conductor. 


Italian 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al factotum; Se il mio nome saper voi bramate; 
AlVidea di quel metallo (Luigi Alva, Tito Gobbi, Maria Callas. Philharmonia 
Orchestra. Alceo Galliera). Columbia. SEL 1651. Presumably this is the 
first of a series of 45s from the complete Columbia Barbiere, and starts 
logically with the best-known numbers in the first scene of the opera. Gobbi 
had not quite got into his stride at this point of the recording, and Callas has 
but a few phrases only — Rosina’s reply to Almaviva from the balcony. So 
it is Alva’s disc, and very charming is his contribution to it. Il Trovatore: 
Un giorno turba feroce . .. Ai nostri monti and Finale to opera (Maria 
Callas, Fedora Barbieri, Giuseppe di Stefano and Rolando Panerai. Orchestra 
of La Scala, Milan. Herbert von Karajan). Columbia. SEL 1653. If vou 
have not invested in the complete Columbia Trovatore, or the highlights disc 
reviewed last month, this 45 will give you a verv good idea of the qualitv of 
the performance. including as it does some of the best singing from all four 
principals. La Forza del Destino: Solenne in quest’ora; Rataplan; Fratello .. . 
Le minaccie, i fieri accenti (Mario del Monaco, Ettore Bastianini, Giulietta 
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Simionato. Orchestra and Chorus of the Santa Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli). Decca SEC 5054 (stereo). Three excerpts from 
the best available Forza, which in stereo sounds terrific. Mefistofele: High- 
lights, with Renata Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco, Cesare Siepi, Lucia Danieli. 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Santa Cecilia Academy, Rome. Tullio Serafin. 
Decca, LXT 5568 (mono), SXL 2192 (stereo). This selection includes nearly 
all the best bits of Boito’s amazing opera. It omits the Faust-Helen of Troy 
love duet, however, which as it was not particularly well sung by del Monaco 
and Floriana Cavalli does not matter very much. Tebaldi is in her most 
glorious voice. La Gioconda: Highlights with Anita Cerquetti, Giulietta 
Simionato, Franca Sacchi, Mario del Monaco, Ettore Bastianini, Cesare Siepi. 
Orchestra and Chorus of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 
Decca BR 3038. Another of the remarkably cheap BR series. It’s amazing 
how much one can get on to a 10-inch disc — ‘Voce di donna’, ‘Enzo Grimaldo, 
principe di Santafior’, ‘Cielo e Mar’, ‘Stella del Marinar’, ‘L’amo come il 
fulgor’, ‘Si, morir ella de!’ (Alvise’s aria), ‘Dal vostro accento insolito’, and 
‘Suicidio’. In other words almost all the best of Gioconda. One will probably 
have some reservations about Del Monaco’s ‘Cielo e Mar’, but the rest of the 
singers are admirable. Il Segreto di Susanna: Overture; Il Campiello: Inter- 
mezzo and Ritornello; La Dama Boba: Overture; I Quattro Rusteghi: Prelude 
and Intermezzo; I Gioielli della Madonna: Festa populare, Intermezzo, 
Serenata, Danza Napolitana. (Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. Nello Santi.) 
Decca LXT 5551 (mono), SXL 2177 (stereo). In the days before the war when 
the Italian radio stations took three and sometimes four direct relays a week 
from the leading opera houses, I remember being enchanted with several 
performances of // Campiello, including its premiére at La Scala in 1936 under 
Marinuzzi. In the provincial houses, where encores were not frowned upon, 
the charming ‘Ritornello’ was inevitably repeated. The Quattro Rusteghi and 
Gioielli della Madonna excerpts are better known, but the overture to La 
Dama Boba (Scala 1939), based on a play by Lope da Vega, will probably be 
new to most listeners. The playing and recording are good, but Nello Santi does 
not bring the delicate touch that Marinuzzi did to this kind of music. Manon 
Lescaut: Manon-Des Grieux duet (Act 1); Ah! Manon, mi tradisce; Non 
m’avvincinate . . . Pazzo son, guardate (Milada Subrtova, Ivo Zidek, Ladislav 
Mraz. Orchestra Prague National Theatre. Jan Hus Tichy). Supraphon. 
SUEC 838-K. There are some good voices in the Czech opera houses; some of 
them get to Vienna, some further. Zidek has a fine ringing tenor; I care less 
for the soprano; and the bass-baritone, whose Hans Sachs is according to all 
reports so good, barely has a chance in the few phrases allotted to the captain 
of the Man o’ War. The performances have little subtlety. Madama Butterfly: 
Excerpts in English, with Marie Collier, Ann Robson, Charles Craig, Gwyn 
Griffiths. Sadler's Wells Orchestra. Bryan Balkwill, HMV CLP 1334. For 
years we have been inundated with many inferior potted opera selections by 
second-rate Italian, French and German artists, and at last, after much cam- 
paigning, here is a really well sung selection by the Sadler’s Wells Company. 
Marie Collier is a generous-voiced Butterfly, Charles Craig a most Italian- 
sounding Pinkerton, Gwyn Griffiths a strong-voiced Sharpless, and Ann Robson 
a good Suzuki. They all sing with such a clear English diction that Ricordi had 
better think quickly of commissioning a new and more acceptable translation! 
The label too has its moments; | particularly like that for side two which reads 
‘From telescope duet into Flower duet’! Turandot: Signore ascolta and Tu 
che di gel sei cinta; Non piangere Litt and Nessun dorma (Maria Stader, Hans 
Hopf. RIAS Orchestra, Berlin, Gustav Kénig, Munich Philharmonic, Herbert 
Sandberg). Deutsche Grammophon. EPL 30470. Here is Italian opera sung in 
Italian by two German-speaking artists. The original language fiends might 
care for this but I don’t. Give me the Wells Butterfly performance every time. 


Czech, Russian, etc. 


Prince Igor: Kontchak’s aria (Alexei Milkowski); Boris Godunov: I have 
attained the highest power (Nicolai Gaubitch-Popov). (Prague National 
Theatre Orchestra. Zdenek Chalabala.) Supraphon. SUEC 804. Two very 
ordinary singers in two very ordinary performances. Not recommended. 
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Prince Igor: Viadimir’s cavatina; Vladimir-Khonchakovna duet; Yaroslavna’s 
aria (Noni Zhunetz, Melanie Bugarinovic, Valeria Heybalova), (Orchestra of 
National Opera, Belgrade. Oscar Danon.) Decca SEC 5053. These three 
excerpts come from the complete Decca Jgor made by the Belgrade Company, 
in which the tenor bleats his way through the cavatina, and almost spoils his 
duet with the rich creamy-voiced Bugarinovic. Heybalova is a musicianly 
soprano and sings Jaroslavna’s aria attractively if not as steadily as one could 
wish. Prince Igor: No sleep, no rest; Eugene Onegin: Gremin’s area (Bernard 
Ladysz. Philharmonic Orchestra. Anatole Fistoulari). Columbia. ESL 6269. 
Ladysz is a Polish bass, and the voice is not right for Igor, which requires a 
more baritonal quality. He sings Gremin’s area beautifully, however. Janoski 
The Rebel (Jan Cikker): Excerpts by soloists, chorus and orchestra of the 
Bratislava National Theatre. Conductor Tibor Fresco. Supraphon LPV 424. 
Supraphon have been most enterprising in their release of unfamiliar Czech 
music over the last year or two. Cikker’s opera is only five years old. I wish 
I could be more enthusiastic about it, but it is full of musical clichés and I 
soon lost count of the number of composers whose thumb-prints I recognised. 


Recitals ; 

PIERRETTE ALARIE AND LEOPOLD SIMONEAU. II Matrimonio 
Segreto: Cara, cara, non dubitar; Don Pasquale: Quel guardo il cavaliere; 
L’Arlesiana: E la solita storia; Rigoletto: Caro Nome; La Bohéme: O soave 
fanciulla; Faust: Il se fait tardi, adieu!; La Juive: Rachel, quand du Seigneur; 
Manon: J’ai marqué l’heure du départ. RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. Lee Schacnan. 
Deutsche Grammophon. LPM 18593. 

Simoneau and Alarie, the French-Canadian husband-wife team, have never 
quite made the international careers they might have done. Perhaps Simoneau 
has been more of a success than his wife, and certainly his Mozart singing 
at Aix, Glyndebourne and elsewhere has been of a consistently high standard. 
Alarie is quite a good soubrette, but not a Marguerite or Gilda; hence her 
contribution to the duet from Matrimonio Segreto, and her singing of Norina’s 
aria are far more successful than her Manon and Mimi. Simoneau is not by 
nature an Eleazar, nor for that matter a Rodolfo — he is far more convincing 
and idiomatic as Des Grieux and Faust. 


INGE BORKH. Macbeth: Vieni t’affretta . . . Or tutti sorgete; Andrea 
Chénier: La Mamma Morta; Adriana Lecouvreur: Io son lumile ancella. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Rudolf Moralt. Decca CEP 4645 (mono), 
5055 (stereo). 

Miss Borkh is an admired Strauss singer, and in German-speaking coun- 
tries has scored much success in Verdi and Puccini; but here she hardly does 
more than sing the music in an unidiomatic fashion. One does not deny that 
she possesses fine vocal material, but Amy Shuard’s Lady Macbeth was far 
more the real thing than we hear on this disc. And I should imagine that our 
British soprano could be a most exciting Madeleine de Coigney too. 


CESARE SIEPI. La Gioconda: Si morir ella de? (with Simionato); Mefis- 
tofele: Prologue; Ave Signor; Son lo spirito che nega; Ecco il mondo; Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia: La calunnia; La Forza del Destino: Or siam soli... Piu 
tranquilla Palma sento; Il Santo Nome di Dio . . . La Vergine degli’ Angeli 
(with Tebaldi). Santa Cecilia Orchestra and Chorus. Tullio Serafin and 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. Florence Festival Orchestra. Tullio Serafin and 
Alberto Erede. Decca. SXL 2213 (stereo). 

All these items come from complete Decca recordings in which Siepi has 
sung, and which have been released and reviewed in our pages over the last 
couple of years. The La Gioconda excerpt anticipates the stereo release of 
the opera (the mono is already available), and ‘La calunnia’ is likewise 
appearing on stereo for the first time. Siepi is a disappointing and dull singer. 
He should have improved with the years, but he seems to make little or no 
artistic and vocal progress. 


LJUBA WELITSCH. Queen of Spades: Ich muss am Fenster lehnen & es 
geht auf Mitternacht; Un Ballo in Maschera: Ma dallarido stelo divulsa and 
Morro, ma prima in grazia; Zigeunerliebe (Lehar): Lied und Csardas; Lustige 
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Witwe: Viljalied; Die Dubarry (Millicker): Ich schenk’ mein Herz; Der 
Zarewitsch (Lehar): Einer wird kommen. Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
Rudolf Moralt. Decca. BR 3053. 

One of the greatest tragedies of post-war opera has been the vocal eclipse 
of Ljuba Welitsch, following a throat operation some few years back. We will 
never forget those few years between 1947 and 1953 when she charmed and 
thrilled us as Salome, Aida, Donna Anna, Musetta—and in countless other 
roles. These titles were recorded some ten years ago, and previously released 
as a twelve-inch LP (and later the Tchaikovsky and Verdi arias became 
available on a ten-inch mp record). Now Decca have got all items from the 
original twelve-inch disc on to a ten-inch one, and are selling it at the bargain 
price of 19s. 104d. Anyone who has not got these Welitsch titles in their 
collection should purchase this record straight away. One doubts whether the 
Lehar and Millécker can ever have been so well sung; the Verdi must rank 
with the great performances of the past; and the soprano’s singing of Lisa’s 
two arias, in which the individual pure timbre, allied to the singer’s dramatic 
temperament, can still send shivers down one’s spine, must surely become the 
model for all other performances even though they are sung in German. 


Historical Records 


ADELINA PATTI. La Calasera (Yradier); Norma: Casta Diva; Don Gio- 
vanni: Batti, batti; Mignon: Connais-tu le pays?; Nozze di Figaro: Voi che 
sapete; Pur dicesti (Lotti); Home Sweet Home (Bishop); Faust: Jewel Song; 
Si vous n’avez rien a me dire (Rothschild); The Last Rose of Summer (arr. 
Moore); Sonnambula: Ah, non credea mirarti; Robin Adair. Olympus. 
ORL 212. 

By now the number of people alive who can have heard Patti at all, let 
alone in her prime, must be shrinking. Soon a generation will arise that will 
only be able to rely on these recordings, made when the singer was in her 
sixties, from which to be able to form some idea of what this legendary 
singer sounded like —the records plus what was written about her by her 
contemporaries. Let us face it, some of these performances are faintly 
comical; the Mozart would certainly not be tolerated today; and the Bellini 
arias can only be described as a shadow of what her performances must really 
have sounded like. Yet the great Lilli Lehmann could say of her: ‘She 
possessed unconsciously, as a gift of nature, a union of all those qualities 
that all other singers must attain and possess consciously. . . . The purity 
and flawlessness of her tone, the beautiful equalization of her whole voice 
constituted the magic by which she held her listeners entranced.’ 


EZIO PINZA. Giulio Sabini (Sarti): Lungi del caro bene; Il Trionfi di 
Camilla (Bononcini): Pupille nere; Flavio (Scarlatti): Chi vuole innamorarsi; 
Eteocle e Polinice (Legrenzi): Che fiero costume; Caro mio ben (Giordani); 
Obbelessimi capelli (Falconieri); Tu lo sai (Torelli); La Molinara (Paisiello): 
Nel cor piii non sento; L’Incoronazione di Poppea (Monteverdi): Oblivion 
soave; Donzelli, fuggite (Cavalli); Arianna (Monteverdi): Lasciatemi morire; 
Floridante (Handel): Alma mia. Accompanied by Fritz Kitzinger. Camden. 
CDN 1021. 

We already have several re-issues of Verdi and Mozart titles recorded by 
this great bass, as well as items from Norma and Bohéme. Now RCA Camden 
have brought out a disc oddly labelled ‘Ezio Pinza Sings Italian Songs’, 
although more than two-thirds of the items here recorded come from 17th and 
18th century Italian opera. Perhaps the fact that all are rather indifferently 
accompanied on the piano by Mr Kitzinger led the company into thinking that 
they were songs! These titles were recorded by Pinza in 1940, when the singer 
was 48; and although he went on singing opera for another ten years, he was 
already past his vocal prime. In any case, his voice and style even at their best 
were hardly suited to Cavalli, Handel, or Scarlatti. The items by Sarti and 
Falconieri fare rather better; and the beautiful ‘Oblivion soave’ from Monte- 
verdi’s L’Incoronazione di Poppea suits Pinza’s dark voice and style of singing 
admirably. 
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Denis de Marney 
A scene from ‘The Play of Daniel’. The fire-eater performs before 


King Darius 


- 
Opera Diary 

The New York Pro Musica, Westminster Abbey. 
The Play of Daniel (June 6) j 

Following the performances of The Play of Daniel at Wells Cathedral 
(as part of the Bath Festival) and at Oxford, the New York Pro Musica 
Group came to Westminster Abbey for six performances during Whit 
week. These British performances were the first in Europe since medieval 
days, and are to be followed by appearances in France and Italy, as well 
as further performances in this country at St Albans and King’s Lynn. 

The edition on which the present performances are based is the 
thirteenth century copy of the original Beauvais manuscript. This copy, 
which according to the authorities dates from about 1230, is in the 
British Museum, and from it the Reverend Rembert Weakland made his 
copy. One of the most difficult parts of his task must have been the 
transcribing of the music into modern notation, and the working out of 
the rhythms to be adopted in modern performance which would be as 
faithful as possible to those given in the thirteenth century. Denis Stevens 
pointed out in his programme note that although knowledge of harmony 
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Russell Oberlin as Belshazzar’s 
Prince 


was not lacking at the time of the 
work’s composition, it was omitted 
because ‘the singers needed as much 
freedom as possible in order to 
interpret their roles with power and 
conviction’. Thus in the Pro Musica 
edition, no polyphony or harmony 
has been added, but doubling at the 
unison and octave has been used 
quite extensively. In addition, the 
role of Belshazzar’s Prince has been 
created ‘so that responsorial singing 
could be used in some of the pro- 

cessions’. 
The instrumentation has been 
Denis de Marney arranged by Noah Greenberg, the 
group’s musical director, who lets us hear a fascinating collection of 
medieval instruments, such as the rebec, the vielle, the hurdy-gurdy, 
recorders, portative organ, and a whole assortment of percussion instru- 
ments, including the fascinating finger cymbals played by Belshazzar’s 
Queen (Betty Wilson). The overall musical effect is entirely convincing 
and fascinating, and the production by E. Martin Browne, based on the 
original New York staging by Lincoln Kirstein, which could so easily 
have been precious, is economical in movement — and at such moments 
as the entrance of Darius’s army, most exciting. The only weakness 
for me was the over-long narration of Auden, admirably though 
this was spoken by John Westbrook. Often the musical and dramatic 
scene which followed a section of narration was shorter than the 
narration which explained it. In addition, the conclusion of the play 
was a little unsatisfactory —it had begun with the Narrator kindling the 
lights before the Altar —and it would have rourded off the performance 
nicely if, after the exit of all the characters, he could have extinguished 

the candles in like manner. 

That this musical play, originally performed in the twelfth century, 
some 400 years before the first opera was heard in Florence, can still be 
so gripping and convincing, makes us realize just how much the art of 
opera owes to the Church and medieval miracle plays. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Otello (June 17) 

What a depressing evening this was! I do not know which distressed 
me more, the lack-lustre performance, in which Gabriele Santini succeeded 
in removing all the drama and tension from the miraculous score ; or the 
audience reaction to it, which was of the kind one might have expected 
had Toscanini himself been conducting, and Melba, Zenatello and Scotti 
performing! What did the majority of the audience really think they 
were hearing? Were they so bemused by the fact that they had an Italian 
conductor, baritone and soprano and a tenor who looked like a Holly- 
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Donald Southern 


The Quartet in Act 2 of ‘Otello’. Dimiter Uzunov as Otello, Luisa 
Maragliano as Desdemona, Josephine Veasey as Emilia, Giuseppe Taddei 
as lago 














wood star (and who possessed a most splendid pair of legs), instead of a 
Czech conductor and baritone, a Dutch or Yugoslav soprano, and a 
South American tenor who can be counted as one of the greatest Otellos 
of all time, that they convinced themselves that what they were hearing 
must be more authentic and Italian than the performances they had 
heard in the recent past? If they were of this frame of mind, then I’m 
afraid that we might as well give up the hope of ever having audiences 
for Italian opera performances at Covent Garden who really know what 
they are about! 

Signor Santini might have been a good Italian conductor once, but 
now he is so routined in the bad traditions of Verdi performances that 
one cannot expect him to change at this time of day. He is one of those 
conductors for whom noise seems to be synonymous with excitement, and 
who drive singers and orchestra along in an attempt to produce tension. 
It just doesn’t work that way. Listening to this kind of performance one 
now understands why Giulini’s Verdi is not acceptable to so many Italian 
musicians and critics. 

Dimiter Uzunov’s virile and handsome Moor is obviously based on 
del Monaco’s interpretation. His passions and changes of mood all 
seemed to be externalized, and little came from within—one realized how 
great an artist Vinay was. Uzunov’s voice is not large, and the rigours 
of the role made heavy demands on it; there was much he did purely 
vocally that.one could admire, and he would probably be a fine Don José 
or Manrico. Purely as singing, Taddei’s Iago could hardly be bettered. 
His round, firm and rich baritone voice is used excellently, and his diction 
and the way he colours words and phrases are a joy to hear. But he 
was a bluff and even jovial Iago and, much as one wanted to, one 
couldn’t really believe that he was essentially an evil man. Still Taddei’s 
arrival at Covent Garden is most welcome. Luisa Maragliano, who came 
to replace the sick Jurinac, is a young Italian soprano at the beginning of 
her career. She clearly has a lovely voice, and her singing in the last act 
was most beautiful, but she had little to do with Desdemona ; her acting, 
if one can call it that, was strictly limited, and her personality completely 
negative. If she can be drilled and disciplined by a first-rate coach and 
conductor, she could become a not inconsiderable singer. But how one 
missed the compassion and warmth of Brouwenstijn! 

The smaller roles were all well realized; John Lanigan’s Cassio 
seemed better than ever, and Josephine Veasey’s Emilia was a nicely 
judged study. H.D.R. 
Covent Garden. Manon (June 28) 

It was always something of a mystery why Manon (a minor master- 
piece of opéra comique) came to be one of Covent Garden’s choices for 
its post-war basic repertory. Was it simply because Miss Virginia 
McWatters had the music by heart? 

At intervals it is revived — for la Schwarzkopf, for la Leigh (Adéle) 
and of course for Miss los Angeles who came and sang it in French, 
merely ignoring as far as possible the English repliques shouted back at 
her, to say nothing of a crone figurante who had been introduced into 
the rather chocolate-box musical comedy staging, to point up the regretful 
hint of old age awaiting, in the Gavotte. (The crone has now passed on!) 
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Manon and Des Grieux 
(Victoria de los Angeles 
and André Turp) in 
Act 1 


Manon appeals to 
Des Grieux to return 
to her 
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Manon has been brought out yet again for Miss los Angeles and 
again gets strange notices in some quarters; The Times still has to go on 
apparently, about ‘flouting every notion of morality’ and so on, while 
a great many people felt free to say that the French was ‘bad’. Not so. 
Miss los Angeles occasionally gets an ‘é’ sound wrong, but Mr André 
Turp sang beautifully as des Grieux, looking well and generally making 
a most sympathetic hero. His voice is just a little wide of proper focus 
at some climaxes and so wants ‘ring’, but it is a long time since I heard 
a des Grieux better than he was in the gambling scene (‘Manon, sphinx 
étonnant, trois fois feminin ... etc.). Miss los Angeles was also 
very good indeed in this scene, bringing off the difficult ‘Ce bruit de l’or’ 
wonderfully. I found her performance throughout extraordinarily touch- 
ing, artistic, tasteful, imaginative. A note or two of the part lies high 
for her, but generally I thought her Manon one of the most beautiful I 
have ever heard. In this, of course, Jean Morel the conductor had a large 
share of responsibility; his tempi and general management of the 
orchestra, if sometimes a shade too forceful, were in essentials perfectly 
just and effective. Poor French did handicap John Shaw who blustered 
unduly as Lescaut and must get out of the way of conducting with his 
chin. Another dominion man was James Milligan, a sound de Brétigny. 
Joseph Rouleau was praised for his French in some quarters — why, I 
cannot think. Some of the minor parts wanted a little more polish and 


Victoria de los Angeles and Jean Morel in conversation during the 
‘Manon’ general rehearsal 


Exclusive ‘Opera’ photograph 





Donald Southern 


‘Adieu notre petite table’. Victoria de los Angeles as Manon in Act 2 














rehearsal. But can we really afford to be too squeamish about these rare 
French revivals? Who remembers pre-war Louises? were they so perfect? 
Surely only the stars sounded French? I think Covent Garden should 
extend its French repertory. Why not Roméo with Sutherland (who sings 
French prettily) and Turp? Meanwhile, it would give a very wrong 
impression to say that this Manon revival was anything but a success 
with the public, who clearly adored it all. I don’t believe anyone would 
have preferred it in English. P.H.-W. 


Covent Garden. Aida (June 30) 

The outstanding event of this performance was the return of the 
splendid Rita Gorr as Amneris. We have enjoyed several fine Amnerises 
this year, but none has offered such a fine-grained performance as the 
Belgian mezzo. Her singing has great beauty and authority, and the tone 
is evenly produced throughout its range. As has been pointed out before 
in these pages, Mme Gorr is that rare thing, a high dramatic mezzo of 
the Gerville-Réache-Maria Delna brand. By comparison, the light lyric- 
voiced Aida of Gloria Davy seemed pale. Miss Davy has, it is true, 
wonderful vocal material, but I do wish she could be persuaded to sing 
lyric roles, instead of heavy dramatic parts like Aida. 

Louis Quilico’s Amonasro, like his Germont, was extremely well 
sung; to my mind he possesses the most beautiful Italianate baritone 
voice since the young Silveri, and it is good to learn that we will be 
hearing a good deal more of him next season. Nikola Nikolov was in far 
better voice than earlier this season, and his virile and often exciting 
voice made him a really good Radames. Pietro Menci’s tentative Ramfis 
was one of the performance’s weaknesses. The other was the lack of 
liaison between stage and pit at several points. Mr Downes and the 
orchestra seemed to be feeling end-of-termish. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Macbeth (July 7) 

For the last three performances of Macbeth this season, Giuseppe 
Taddei succeeded to the title role. He is one of the five or six leading 
Verdi baritones of our day, steeped in the tradition. His voice is an 
uncommonly fine one, rich and warm in tone, effortlessly able to fill 
Covent Garden. In fact — and this is what people felt too about his Iago 
recently — the role seems to come to him almost too easily. 

But two of his scenes, in particular, were splendidly done. The 
Banquet, where the transitions from geniality to guilty terror were 
dramatically achieved ; and ‘Pieta, rispetto, amore’, which he sang with 
a quiet, telling tone that was highly expressive. His almost reckless 
handling of ‘La vita! . . . che importa?’ —a cabaletta compressed into 
three phrases! —also seemed to catch the very spirit in which Verdi 
conceived these lines. 

What he lacked, elsewhere, was dramatic ‘bite’— the quality that is 
also lacking in Molinari-Pradelli’s handling of the score. His reception 
of the supernatural assurances was nearer to jollity than savage jubilation. 
There was a suggestion that his Macbeth and Rigoletto and Iago would 
all sound much the same. Yet it was such a good sound that one is 
grateful to have heard it. Macbeths who combine the dramatic projection 
of a Rothmiiller with the style of a Gobbi and the voice of a Taddei can 
only be imagined! 
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Giuseppe Taddei as Macbeth 


And be it noted too that Taddei 
was not helped by the production. 
‘Is this a dagger which I see before 
me?’ is at Covent Garden addressed 
by Macbeth to his own dagger, 
most firmly grasped in his own 
hand. (There are, I know, pre- 
cedents for this: but does it make 
sense? ‘Come, let me clutch thee 

. . Art thou not, fatal vision, 
sensible to feeling as to sight?” My 
italics.) 

Amy Shuard’s Lady Macbeth 
was strongly sung; but in the aria 
and duet of Act 1 the timbre was, 
to my ears, rather monotonously 
hard. It was a stream of brilliantly 
shining tone ; but the words needed 
to be formed more expressively. 
This Miss Shuard achieved in the second act aria, ‘La luce cangue’, 
which was memorably sung ; and from this point Miss Shuard triumphed. 

Forbes Robinson was a fine Banquo—he has made great strides 
this season. John Lanigan was a stylish Macduff, though he spoilt the 
aria with a few notes strangled in tone. The chorus sounded feebler than 
usual, especially in the second supernatural scene. Skinny tone for the 
witches is all very well, but there must be some daemonic power in it as 
well. One hopes that next season, when the opera is revived, enough 
time will be set aside for a thorough new production of the passages 
which flaw the whole. 

The settings are handsome, the costumes are magnificent, the prin- 
cipals are excellent. The ingredients are there, waiting to be fused. When 
that happens, Macbeth will be revealed as an even greater opera than 
these enjoyable performances have shown. AP. 





Vaughton James 





BERLIN FESTIVAL, September 18 to October 4 

Opera performances will include the premiére of Blacher’s Rosamunde 
Floris, a revival of Moses und Aron, and the first Berlin performance of 
Henze’s Prinz von Homburg by the Hamburg State Opera. There will also 
be performances of Handel’s Belshazzar, Tristan und Isolde, I Vespri Siciliani, 
Der Rosenkavalier, and Wozzeck. 

Edinburgh Festival Lectures. Else Mayer-Lismann’s introductory lectures 
to the operas being given at Edinburgh this year will, as usual, be held at the 
Freemason’s Hall every week-day afternoon at 3 p.m. Falstaff (August 23, 25, 
27, 29, September 2, 6, 9); J Puritani (August 24, 26, 31, September 3, 8, 10); 
Triple Bill of Arlecchino, La Voix Humaine and II Segreto di Susanna (August 
30, September 1, 5, 7). Admission 4s. 6d. 

Oxford University Opera Club. The producer of the coming production 
of Men of Blackmoor will be John Duncan, and not Richard Crossley as was 
inadvertently stated in last month’s OPERA. 
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Opera Society Performances 
College Operas 


Following Der Freischiitz at the Guildhall School of Music, two more 
London colleges mounted their annual opera productions during June. The 
Royal College of Music chose Gluck’s Orpheus and Mozart’s The Cairo 
Goose, while Trinity College of Music proffered another double bill in 
Puccini's Le Villi and Richard Arnell’s The Petrified Princess. The standard 
achieved varied from the competent to something in the case of Trinity College 
that should never have been exposed to anybody outside it. I was intrigued 
by the attitude towards the conception of onera reflected in these productions. 
It seemed to be a sort of reluctant awareness that a curriculum of training 
must somehow recognize the existence of opera, to which lip-service could be 
paid by letting a vocal class indulge in charades while its students scraped 
acquaintance with an orchestra. 

In no case did it seem that opera was encouraged either for its own sake 
or as a means of developing the range of artistry and depth of personality 
in a singer. The crab-apple choral singing so often encountered today is the 
sorry fruit of an undernourished operatic tradition, and I do not see much 
chance of improvement so long as the musical approach to opera remains 
conditioned by the cheerless harvest of English oratorio. That was the fate 
of an otherwise creditable production of Orpheus at the Royal College on 
June 22. Richard Austin, named on the programme as director of opera at 
the college, conducted in a manner that can best be described as a steady plod. 
Gluck may have little to show in harmonic interest, but the score carries its 
drama in contrasts of key, in rhythmic poise and variety. Mr Austin turned 
none of these qualities to expressive account, neither did he shape melodic 
phrases with any vividness of feeling. 

Since the conductor made virtually no distinction between the spirit of 
one chorus and another, it is hardly surprising that the sound of the choral 
singing was much the same whether as Blessed Spirits or angry Furies, and 
that both were of a character with the lamentation of the mourners for the 
dead Eurydice at the opening of the opera. The raw material was there in 
the form of a fine ensemble sound, but little had been done to develop its 
dramatic potential. Within the narrow limits of this musical conception, there 
was capable orchestral playing and some rewarding singing from the principals. 
Gwyneth Jones as Orpheus displayed a naturally rich contralto voice and an 
elegant sense of line. She sustained the part convincingly except in ‘Che fard’ 
(or whatever the English equivalent is), where her approach betrayed the same 
old fault of inhibited expression. Difficult as it may be to convey despair in 
C major, the aria is more than a tear-stained lament. Brenda Davies (a Welsh 
girl like Miss Jones) was slighter of voice but gave Eurydice something like 
dramatic fervour by her sense of phrasing, and Peta Bartlett’s Amor had 
brightness and style. The opera was shorn of its ballet, the Dance of the 
Furies being played as an orchestral interlude to the accompaniment of flames 
and a demon’s head projected on a front-gauze. The flames continued for too 
long after the Furies relented, but otherwise the production by Douglas Craig 
and designs by Andrée Welstead were effective. 

The Cairo Goose (L’Oca del Cairo) is an unfinished comedy for which 
Mozart left only sketches and musical numbers for one act. Dr. Hans Redlich 
cobbled them up into a performing edition some years ago with additional 
recitatives by Jan van Loewen, and Robert Elkin provided a racy English 
translation. I believe it was seen at Sadler’s Wells in 1940, and it proved now 
a useful and entertaining piece for a college production. Second cousin to 
Il Seraglio in idiom, with related characters like Auretta/Blonde and Don 
Pippo/Osmin, it is furnished with a variety of stock opera buffa parts and 
delicate orchestral writing. Owing to the length of the programme I was 
unable to hear it through, but the singers made as much of their chances as 
‘he lack of vivacity and style in the orchestral playing under Mr Austin would 
permit; Jacqueline Murray as Auretta was a promising soubrette singer. 

I dare not imagine what prompted the Trinity College productions at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall on June 21. Some incredulous amazement at the banality 
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of the rhyming couplets in The Petrified Princess (‘That suitor gave her such 
a shock/That now she’s rigid as a rock’) might have been forestalled by a line 
in the programme explaining that the work was originally commissioned for 
Children’s Hour on B.B.C. TV, and performed there by puppets. But it 
would hardly have excused so little imagination or charm in Arnell’s music, 
the acute embarrassment of Sumner Austin’s production, or the inadequate 
orchestral playing under Denys Darlow. As for the singing, the opera might 
have been chosen for the absence of all but the slimmest sort of arioso and, 
in view of the material available, this was just as well. 

An opera like Puccini’s Le Villi, however, where the fledgling composer 
tried the mantle of Wagnerian romantic music-drama before discarding it for 
good, was an extraordinary choice in the circumstances. I could see no sense 
whatever in attempting something for which none of the singers was equipped, 
which required an orchestra needing outside reinforcement, overflowing into 
the stalls until some players were actually behind the conductor, giving it only 
a rudimentary production and then inviting an audience to witness the result. 
What emerged is best forgotten, and unless this college is prepared to re- 
consider its entire policy towards opera, it would do the art more of a service 


to abandon it altogether. 
Noél Goodwin 


Philopera Circle. Fra Diavolo (June 22) 


Auber’s Fra Diavolo used to be a good old stand-by in Germany, but it 
seems to be losing its popularity. It only figured once in Volume 10 of OPERA, 
and a young visitor from Stuttgart told me he’d never seen it either there or 
in his native Hamburg. Record collectors will know the romance from Act 3 
which Helge Roswaenge sang as ‘Ewig will ich dir gehéren’, and maybe some 
other numbers — ‘Quel bonheur’, the heroine’s bedroom soliloquy, for instance, 
which so scandalized Mendelssohn, and which has been recorded a good deal; 
Urania once issued the whole opera on records. The music is light and pretty 
and tunefully French, and the plot, about a philandering Italian brigand who 
attaches himself to a rich English couple on holiday and rather disappointingly 
gets ambushed and shot in the end, is pleasant enough. The second act is 
dramatically the strongest, set in two bedrooms at once: the robbers are 
waiting to plunder Lord and Lady Allicash; they hide in the bedroom of the 
innkeeper’s daughter and watch her undress while she sings of the bliss thai 


A scene from the Philopera Circle’s production of ‘Fra Diavolo’ 
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marriage will bring her the next day; the robbers decide to murder her in her 
sleep lest she wake and interrupt their looting, but they are persistently and 
comically frustrated, and finally a squad of soldiers, led by the girl’s intended, 
knock her up and demand shelter for the night. Fra Diavolo, who is posing 
as a Marquis, is discovered and explains that he is keeping a rendezvous; a 
good deal of cross-purposes ensues, and a quintet for five men in which the 
two tenors exchange top notes with immense gusto. 

All this was amusingly done in the Philopera Circle’s tenth anniversary 
production at St Pancras Town Hall, though the producer, Winifred Spruce, 
did not attempt more than one bedroom as scene. Two alternating casts were 
used: the first of these, which I saw, was well-balanced but without any vocal 
surprises; the Zerlina, Lynette Standish, sang musically and made a good deal 
of her demure striptease —this is a talent worth developing. Lily Manton 
(who used to sing soprano leads for this society) designed Alpine décors in a 
realist style. Franz Manton conducted quite stylishly, but allowed his orchestra 
to drown the singers often, and was not really scrupulous in keeping stage and 
orchestra together. It seemed quite suitable to have an American Fra Diavolo, 
but the production reminded me that one obstacle to the success of the opera 
in English is that the substantial joke about English tourists vanishes when 
they speak the same language as everybody else. Perhaps they are the ones, 
nowadays, who should have been made American! 

W.S.M. 





Broadcast Opera 


Third Programme. Anna Bolena (May 28) 

Anna Bolena, Donizetti’s first great success, must be reckoned an early 
work, although it had nearly three dozen predecessors. It was produced at 
Milan in December 1830, ten weeks before Bellini’s Sonnambula came out 
at the same theatre. Anna Bolena, though inferior in melody, is far stronger 
in dramatic power and more enterprising in orchestration. Bellini was to 
regain some of this ground in / Puritani, while Donizetti later threw off 
melodies nearly as beautiful as Bellini’s and much more varied and rhythmic- 
ally vital. Yet neither quite fulfilled his potentialities, Bellini because he died 
too soon, Donizetti because he wrote too much and too uncritically. During 
the decade 1825-35, which embraces Bellini’s entire output of ten operas, 
Donizetti uttered no fewer than thirty-three. Had he taken more pains, he 
might have left masterpieces of the quality of Rigoletto. As it is, his tragic 
operas contain a great deal of splendid music, though it is unevenly distributed 
and marred by lapses into triviality. 

The libretto of Anna Bolena, by Felice Romani, is an excellent piece of 
work. The characters deviate less from history than was usual at that period, 
and their behaviour is consistent and convincing. Two of them at least come 
to life in the music. Ann herself, to whom all the best solos fall, is a 
sympathetic figure and not just the suffering soprano of convention. Henry VIII 
has no aria, but his cruel and suspicious nature emerges vividly from the 
ensembles, especially the trio with Ann and Percy in the second scene of Act 2 
(Act 3 as broadcast), and in his recitatives. Jane Seymour — whom friend and 
foe alike insist on addressing by her surname throughout — is less successful. 
Donizetti evidently had in mind a sort of Eboli; but her initial cavatina fails 
to suggest her feelings of guilt, and the big aria in Act 2, an appeal to Henry 
for Ann’s life, scarcely rises to the occasion. Smeton, the travesti page, and 
the tenor Percy are conventional types. 

It is however in the ensembles, not the arias, that the best music is 
concentrated. Donizetti seems to have been stirred by the conflict of emotions, 
while unable to invest the solo music with more than a routine grace. The 
opera has little to offer till the big quintet at the end of the second scene, in 
which Ann, despite the warnings of her brother, reveals her love for Percy 
while Henry orders Hervey to spy on them. There is a forecast of the Lucia 
sextet here, especially inthe beautiful slow section in A flat. The finale of the 
act, where Henry, his suspicions confirmed by Smeton’s well-meant intrusion, 
has Ann and her party arrested, also contains some splendid music, far more 
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dramatic than anything Bellini was writing at this stage— or indeed later. 
Act 2 preserves a higher average level, and strikes a note of tragic grandeur 
at the opening of the scene in the Tower. The women’s chorus ‘Chi pud 
vederla’ is a fine piece, most imaginatively scored: it is time our superior 
persons ceased to repeat the twaddle they learned in the nursery about 
Donizetti’s feeble orchestration. Ann’s recitative opens with a lovely orchestral 
phrase of a markedly Verdian flavour with a span of an eleventh, and presently 
throws up the seed and half the flower of a famous passage in Macbeth — and 
in the same key. Until quite late in his life Verdi was continually echoing 
Donizetti’s serious operas. The ensuing aria has an expressive part for solo 
cor anglais and a dramatic interruption by the side-drum introducing the march 
that is to take Ann to the scaffold. Her final outburst, though less distin- 
guished, might be a first shot at Queen Elizabeth’s superb aria at the end of 
Roberto Devereux, likewise inspired by an execution in the Tower. 

The performance under Gavazzeni was adequate; but this opera requires 
something more to carry full conviction. Leyla Gencer sang Ann’s music in 
an erratic and breathless manner, but did project the pathos of the character, 
at moments very movingly. This no doubt is the legacy of Callas. Plinio 
Clabassi’s dark voice suited Henry’s music, and Giulietta Simionato sang well 
without being able to find much individuality in the part of Jane. Incidentally, 
this was written for a soprano; the choice of a mezzo perhaps accentuated its 
deficiencies. There were a great many cuts, often justified; but it seemed a 
pity to remove so much of the choral background to the second act, as well 
as the whole penultimate scene. 

Winton Dean 





Readers’ Letters 


‘I Puritani’ Discography 
May I add some information to Desmond Shawe-Taylor’s magnificent 
Puritani article? I have an Allegro-Royale disc on which Albert Da Costa 
sings ‘Vieni fra questa braccia’ in the original key with the top F: not a 
particularly beautiful sound, but still thrilling because of its unexpectedness. 
Also available is an Eterna disc, which has the two Battistini arias, Selma 
Kurz’s mad scene, the Amato-Luppi duet, Luppi’s ‘Cinti di fiori’, and De 
Lucia’s ‘A te o cara’. This is still available in the United States. 
Leo Riemens, The Hague, Holland 


Desmond Shawe-Taylor’s ‘A “Puritani” Discography’ in the June issue, 
with its discussion of the transpositions commonly made in the tenor’s music, 
reminded me of an amusing incident that happened back in the early 1930s. 
Nino Martini, the Italian lyric tenor who later sang at the Metropolitan, was 
then a newcomer to the United States and had been engaged by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System for a sustaining, or non-sponsored, radio programme 
twice a week. He usually sang Italian songs, with an occasional one in English, 
and now and then an operatic aria. Some time about the middle of the season 
it was announced that on a certain date, some weeks ahead, Mr Martini was 
going to make operatic history in the United States by singing the tenor aria 
from J Puritani in the original key, taking the high F, and that this had not 
been done since the original Arturo, Rubini, had sung it. At this distance of 
time I do not recall the name of the aria, but since Mr Shawe-Taylor states 
that the high F occurred in the ensemble ‘Credeasi, misera’, perhaps Mr 
Martini, like Benvenuto Finelli in his recording, sang this as a solo. The 
business of building up anticipation continued throughout the succeeding 
weeks — at the close of each programme the listeners were reminded to be at 
their radios on the great day, to hear what no other music-lovers for a century 
had heard, etc. Finally, the great day came; the announcer made a speech of 
breathless anticipation, and we were warned to listen for Mr Martini’s high F. 
He duly sang the number, striking the high F as promised, and it was all very 
enjoyable, but Rubini himself would have had difficulty living up to the 


advance fanfare. 
Altine R. Blacksmith, San Diego, California 
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Sadler’s Wells Repertory 

Sadler’s Wells produce comic operas very well, so why don’t we have an 
Elisir d’Amore from them? The only performances London has had of this 
work in recent years have been by visiting companies, and I am sure audiences 
all over the country would welcome the opportunity of having this work in the 
repertory. Many operas in preference to a new Traviata would be welcome, I 
am sure, so why don’t Sadler’s Wells arrange a poll similar to that which 
Mr S. A. Gorlinsky arranged a few years ago to take stock of the operatic 
appetite of this country. The result might be very interesting and would give 
the public a chance of selecting works which both Covent Garden and Sadler’s 


Wells might take into consideration. 
M. E. Knell, Mitcham, Surrey 


‘Lulu’ on Ice? 

Ralf Steyer seems to have been rather upset by Dr Rennert’s placing the 
whole of Lulu in a circus tent, and this is hardly surprising. So shocked 
has Steyer been that the atmosphere of the sawdust ring seems to have 
pervaded not only his criticism but also the caption to the accompanying 
photograph. Lulu, tight-rope walkers and the like have apparently got people’s 
minds running on such things so that, without further thought, it has seemed 
natural to translate ‘gymnasiast’ as acrobat. ‘Gymnasiast’ is, of course, a 
student at a gymnasium or grammar school: it is also a student that appears 
in Lulu, as a moment’s reflection must recall, and as Eva-Maria Gérgen’s 
clothes make apparent —they seem hardly suitable for an acrobat or ‘luft- 


turner’. 
R. Ansell Wells, Jersey 

Giorgio Tozzi 

There is an error in your May issue (page 338) where Mr RePass calls 
Giorgio Tozzi, Siepi’s ‘fellow Italian’. Mr Tozzi is an American, born in 
Chicago of Italian parents. 

I note also a discrepancy between Mr RePass’s comment on Leonard 
Warren’s repertory as consisting of twenty-six roles, while your Obituary states 


that he sang twenty-two roles. 
Max Bettelheim, New York, U.S.A. 


(Philip Miller, in his article in the June OPERA, states that Mr Warren sang 
twenty-five roles during his nineteen years at the Metropolitan.—Eb.) 


Conchita Supervia 

You recently published one of your reader’s letters amending Mr Shawe- 
Taylor’s article about Conchita Supervia. The information given by your 
reader is not correct. 

Conchita Supervia made her début in Buenos Aires at the Colon Theatre 
on October 1, 1910, singing a minor part (General Marceau’s mother) in an 
opera written by an Argentinian composer, Cesar A. Stiattesi. 

Then she sang on October 12, 1910, the part of Juliana in Breton’s Los 
Amantes de Teruel, and then following with her further presentations, she sang 
Lola in Cavalleria Rusticana on October 29, 1910. 

All this information was secured by consulting the two most important 
newspapers in this country, La Prensa and La Nacion, and I trust that in order 
to enlighten your readers accordingly you will publish this complementary 
information. 

J. C. Cebreiro, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Training for Opera 

We read with interest the letters of Mr Sumner Austin and Mr Adrian 
de Peyer in your July issue. We should like to pay tribute to the Guildhall 
School of Music and the other colleges of music who have a long history 
of achievement behind them in a field to which we are comparative new- 
comers. 

But in common with the other training establishments, we are aware that 
talented and trained operatic material is going to waste at this moment for 
the lack of opportunity provided by provincial opera houses (Germany has 
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80 odd of these). Nothing develops an artist like experience, and some major 

undiscovered talent in England needs a minor repertory company. Indeed, 

in a report to the Arts Council, dated January 1960, and after visiting several 

Continental schools, we strongly urged the need for exactly this. Such a 

company would: 

(a) avoid the undesirable situation in which teachers are forced to direct their 
pupils towards the national and international opera houses to compete 
directly with top performers; 

(b) allow singers, conductors, producers and designers to gain professional 
experience without the strain inherent in London performances; and 

(c) avoid wasting the time and personnel of the national opera houses with 
the problems of newcomers. 


The report ended with this paragraph: 

‘It is felt that nothing will do so much to draw out the best operatic 
material in the country and direct it towards advanced operatic training 
as the prospect of work after completion of training. On the one hand, 
the future of the National School of Opera is bound up with finding 
means of discovering and attracting the best operatic material. On the 
other, it is open to question how long the National School of Opera can, 
in all honesty, continue to accept and train singers, largely at public 
expense, without taking active steps to ensure that its training is carried 
forward into the field of professional work.’ 


Many young singers appear with valuable short season opera companies, 
such as the English Opera Group, the New Opera Company, the Handel 
Opera Society, Group 8, and at some of the Festivals; but these amount to 
only a few weeks’ operatic engagement in any year. Talent is available for 
a company operating complete with orchestra for a minimum of 20 weeks 
in a year and performing in lesser theatres in the provinces—and the all-round 
benefit to the operatic scene would be considerable. 


Joan Cross, C.B.E., Anne Wood, Principals, The National School of Opera 





Questions and Answers 


Could you please tell me when the last performances of Auber’s operas “The 
Bronze Horse’ and ‘The Crown Diamonds’ and Thomas’s opera, ‘Hamlet’, were 
given in London? H. Tillbrook, Haverhill, Suffolk. 


It is always possible that some of the touring companies, like the Moody- 
Manners Company, the O’Mara Company, and other organizations that were 
active before the first world war, might have included one or more of these 
works in their repertories, and given performances of them in their periodic 
London seasons; unfortunately, records of these companies’ appearances are 
difficult to trace. As far as large-scale productions of these works are con- 
cerned, however, we find that the last Covent Garden performance of The 
Crown Diamonds took place during the 1875 season with Patti, Naudin and 
Ciampi in the leading roles; and that of Hamlet during Beecham’s 1910 autumn 
season at Covent Garden with Mignon Nevada, Zélie de Lussan, Clarence 
Whitehill and Walter Hyde. The Crown Diamonds used to be in the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company’s repertory. Perhaps one of our readers can tell us when it 
was last heard in London. 


Could you please provide some information about Olimpia Boronat, Regina 
Pacini and Lina Pagliughi? F. K. Smith, Chingford, Essex. 

Boronat was born in Genoa in 1867. She studied in Milan and made her 
début about 1885. After appearances in South America, Spain and Portugal, 
she was invited to St Petersburg where she became a great favourite, appearing 
with such legendary singers as Battistini, Sembrich, Arnoldson, Figner and 
Angelo Masini. While in Russia she met the Count Rzewuski and in 1893 
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went to Poland to marry him. She then temporarily retired from the stage, 
but later resumed her career, singing in Poland and Russia until 1914, when 
she opened a singing school in Warsaw. She made her last appearance in a 
concert in Warsaw in 1922, and died there in 1934. Her elder sister, Elena, 
was a soprano who made her career in Italy. Regina Pacini enjoyed a great 
Italian reputation as a coloratura soprano during the last decade of last century 
and the opening years of this. She was a pupil of Marchesi, and sang in 
London in Mapleson’s last season in 1889 in Sonnambula. She returned in 
1902 to sing Lucia and Adina opposite Caruso at Covent Garden in the tenor’s 
début season. Pagliughi was born in New York in 1910 of Italian parents. 
She studied in San Francisco and Milan, and was a protege of Tetrazzini. She 
made her début as Gilda in Milan in 1928, and enjoyed a highly successful 
Italian career in the 1930s and 1940s. She sang Gilda at Covent Garden 
opposite Gigli in 1938, and continued to sing in Italy and record until a few 
years ago. 

Could any reader please provide information about the sopranos Julia 


Heinrich and Odette Le Fontenay who recorded for Edison in the carly 
1900s? Robert Normald, London. 





Opera Calendar 


Covent Garden. Royal Opera, Stockholm 
A Masked Ball. August 29, 31, September 3, 6. 
Der fliegende Hollinder. August 30, September 2, 8, 10. 
Aniara. September 1, 7. 
Alcina. September 5, 9. 


Sadler’s Wells 
Merrie England. Nightly from August 10 (matinées Saturdays). 


Glyndebourne 
Die Zauberfléte. August 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 
Don Giovanni. August 3, 5. 
La Cenerentola, August 7, 9, 11, 13, 15. 


King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, Glyndebourne Festival Opera 
Falstaff. August 23, 25, 27, 29. 
I Puritani. August 24, 26, 31. 
Triple Bill. August 30. 


Royal Albert Halli, Promenade Concerts 

Joan Sutherland August 1; Nadine Sautereau August 2; Mary Wells, 
William Herbert, Kim Borg August 3; Joan Carlyle August 8; Joan Suther- 
land August 13; Jeanette Sinclair, Charles Craig August 16; Peter Pears 
August 19; Elisabeth Sédersirém August 20; Sylvia Fisher August 22; Patricia 
Johnson, Ronald Dowd, Alberto Remedios, Roger Stalman, Raimund Herincx 
August 23; Joyce Barker August 26; Marie Collier, Marjorie Thomas, Richard 
Lewis, John Cameron, Owen Brannigan August 27; Grace Hoffman, Richard 
Lewis August 30; Janet Baker August 31. 


Carl Rosa Opera Company, which has been inactive since 1957, will 
open a month’s season at the Princes Theatre, London, on August 23, under 
the musical direction of Arthur Hammond, assisted by Anthony Addison and 
Mauritz Sillem. The repertory will include Don Giovanni, The Barber of 
Seville, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La Bohéme, Faust, and The Tales of Hoff- 
mann. In accordance with the policy of the company’s founder, prices will be 
popular. The Carl Rosa Trust, consisting of eleven members, is under the 
chairmanship of Charles H. Wilson, and includes Aylmer Buesst, George 
Jaeger, Mrs H. B. Phillips, and Dame Irene Ward. 
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OPERATIC 
RECORD 
BARGAINS 


Some of the finest operatic 
singing on record is still con- 
fined to pre-L.P. days. Many of 
these famous 78’s are to be 
found at The Gramophone 
Exchange either in singles or 
complete operas. These are being 
sold for 2/- to 3/- per record. 
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At The Gramophone Exchange 
you will also find a magnificent 
range of the great singers of the 
Golden Age—real collectors’ 
items. Records by Caruso, Battis- 
tini, Destinn, Amato, Calve, 
Martinelli, Melba and De Luca, 
Tamagno, etc., etc. 
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Come and see us, Customers who 
want to browse are always 
welcome. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


80/82 Wardour St., London, W.! 
Telephone: GERrard 5313 


WE ARE OPEN: 


Mon. to Wed. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Thursdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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Fridays 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Vevevevevvyy 


For Supper after the 
Opera... 


PARKES 
RESTAURATEUR 


at No. 4 BEAUCHAMP PLACE 
S.W.3. 


“Food at its most delicious” 

—Vogue. 
“Completely original and delight- 
ful restaurant, the expression of 
Ray Parkes’ art, with a select, quite 
expensive but beautifully cooked 
choice of dishes, changing frem 
day to day”—Tatler. 


Tel, KEN 1390 and reserve a table. 


OPEN FROM 7.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. 
Closed Mondays. 











STEREO DELIGHTS 


It began with express trains and racing cars 
roaring through the lounge—tricks devoid of 
musical interest. Opera-lovers sat up and took 
notice when Rheingold burst upon the scene, 
followed by other, equally spectacular achieve- 
ments. Not everyone, however, enjoys crowd 
scenes or high drama brought to life in domestic 
surroundings, yet even today few record 
collectors realise that stereo can transfigure the 
reproduction of the smallest ensemble, and of 
a solo voice or instrument, too. 

We hope you will let us prove our point by 
visiting our studio and listening at leisure to 
the delightful Oiseau-Lyre recording of Acis 
and Galatea or, if your interest is not confined 
to vocal music, to Decca’s lovely new disc of 
the Beethoven Septet. (Needless to say, you can 
also hear as much Grand Opera as you wish, 
though modern transport systems are definitely 
taboo!) 

At 100 Queensway you will find a superb 
selection of hand-picked mono and stereo 
equipment—first-class stereo results can be 
obtained for as little as £85—and receive 
authoritative guidance on every aspect of 
records and reproduction. Hours of business: 
9.30 to 5.30 (Fridays 9.30 to 7; Thursdays 
closed). LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our unique 
weekly recital (now in its 4th year), takes place 
from 2 to 4.30 each Saturday afternoon and 
features the latest record issues (vocal discs 
on the 4th Saturday of each month). 


Holidays: Closed from Aug. 10-25 inclusive. 
Thomas Heinitz music In THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 














CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 


MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL 


and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals, 


TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 











GABRIELLE SPEYER 


(former GERMAN CONCERT and LIEDER SINGER, Pupil of LILL! LEHMANN, BERLIN) 


Accepts Pupils for full Vocal Training (Bel Canto) 
OPERA, ORATORIO, LIEDER, OPERETTA, RADIO, etc. 


Recent successes include four first prizes at Music Festivals. 


Advisory lessons, Auditions free. 
All enquiries to: 


70 CARLTON HILL - ST. JOHN’S WOOD - LONDON . N.W.8. 
Telephone: MAI 6484. 
TUITION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN. 

















OPERA BACK NUMBERS 


Vol. | out of print. Vol. 2 numbers 3 to 5, 7, 9 to 

11, and 13 available. All subsequent issues available 

except Vol. 4 Number 9. Back numbers can be had 
at 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 9d.). 





ALL ENQUIRIES TO ROLLS HOUSE. 





Please make cheques payable to “OPERA” 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 

















